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CONCILIATION,  BOLIVIA 
AND  PARAGUAY  /. 


Tllpj  first  half  of  July  marked  two  important  adv^ances  in  the 
work  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry  and  Conciliation, 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay;  First,  the  announcement  on  July  2 
of  the  acceptance  of  the  offer  of  the  neutral  commissioners,  as  a 
measure  of  conciliation,  to  prepare  and  submit  to  the  delegations  ot 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  plans  for  a  settlement  of  the  fundamental 
question  of  territorial  jurisdiction;  and  second,  the  completion  of  the 
repatriation  of  the  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  nationals  held  by  the 
Governments  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  respectively,  as  the  result  of 
the  events  of  December  last. 

The  connection  of  this  commission  with  the  International  Con¬ 
ference  of  American  States  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration  is  note¬ 
worthy.  The  protocol  creating  the  commission,  signed  at  Washing¬ 
ton  Januaiy  3,  1929,  by  representatives  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
states  “that,  being  moved  by  a  spirit  of  peace,  American  harmony 
and  brotherhood,  the  conference  has  offered  its  good  offices  to  the 
Governments  of  the  Republics  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  who,  being 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  have  accepted  the  same.”  The  first  of 
the  commission’s  sessions  “to  establish  the  facts  which  have  caused 
the  recent  conflicts  which  have  unfortunately  occurred”  in  the  Chaco 
region  was  held  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on  March  13,  1929,  under 
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the  chairmanship  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  the 
Hon.  Frank  B.  Kellogg,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  on  opening 
the  session,  said:  “The  work  which  you  are  to  do  is  another  concrete 
expression  of  that  great  and  outstanding  principle  characteristic  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere — namely,  that  every  dispute,  no  matter  how 
serious  it  may  be,  lends  itself  to  the  orderly  processes  of  diplomacy, 
conciliation,  mediation,  and  arbitration.” 

The  above-mentioned  protocol  provided  that  the  commission  be 
composed  as  follows: 

“(a)  Two  delegates  each  from  the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and 
Paraguay,  and 

“  (6)  One  delegate  appointed  by  the  Governments  of  each  of  the 
following  five  American  Republics:  United  States  of  America,  Mexico, 
(’olombia,  Uruguay,  and  Cuba.” 

The  commissioners  named  by  the  respective  Governments  were: 

Bolivia — Dr.  David  Alv4stegui;  Dr.  Enrique  Finot. 

Colombia — Dr.  Raimundo  Rivas. 

Cuba — Dr.  Manuel  Marquez  Sterling. 

Mexico — Lie.  Fernando  Gonzalez  Roa. 

Paraguay — Dr.  Enrique  Bordenave;  Dr.  Francisco  C.  Chaves. 

Uruguay — Gen.  Guillermo  Ruprecht. 

United  States — Brig.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy. 

Dr.  Juan  Vicente  Ramirez  w'as  later  appointed  counselor  of  the 
delegation  of  Paraguay,  and  Dr.  Enrique  Velasco  Galvarro  legal 
adviser  to  the  delegation  of  Bolivia. 

Brig.  Gen.  McCoy  was  chosen  chairman  of  the  commission  at  its 
first  meeting. 

On  announcing  the  assent  of  the  delegations  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
to  the  suggestion  of  the  neutral  commissioners  that  they  prepare 
plans  for  a  settlement  of  the  fundamental  question,  the  chairman  of 
the  commission  made  the  following  statement  to  those  present  at  the 
plenary  session: 

I  am  particularly  hapi)y  to  be  able  to-day  to  congratulate  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  the  commissioners  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  fur  having  made  possible 
this  decisive  step  toward  conciliation  of  the  differences  l)etween  them.  I  believe 
that  they  have  thereby  interpreted  in  its  true  meaning  the  purpose  of  the  Pan 
American  Conference  on  Conciliation  and  Arbitration,  under  the  good  auspices 
of  which  the  protocol  was  signed  creating  this  commission.  May  I  be  allowed 
also  to  express  to  my  neutral  colleagues  my  cordial  felicitations  on  the  loyalty 
and  lofty  spirit  with  which  they  have  approached  the  negotiations  that  have  led 
to  this  happy  consummation,  and  on  their  constant  solicitude  for  the  honor  and 
respective  interests  of  the  two  countries.  The  American  Republics,  esfiecially 
those  having  commissioners  here  have  cause  to  look  upon  the  work  of  my 
neutral  colleagues  with  particular  satisfaction,  and  I  am  delighted  to  make 
public  acknowledgment  of  this  debt  of  gratitude  owed  to  you  and  your  resi)ective 
countries. 
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The  official  correspondence  follows: 

NOTE  FROM  THE  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  COMMISSION  TO  THE  DELEGATION 
OF  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY,  RESPECTIVELY 

Translation 

July  2,  1929. 

Excellencies: 

On  May  Slat  last,  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  make  to  Your  Excellen¬ 
cies,  through  His  Excellency  Dr.  David  Alv6stegui  (Dr.  Enrique  Bordenave),  as 
well  as  to  Their  Excellencies  the  commissioners  for  Paraguay  (for  Bolivia), 
through  His  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique  Bordenave  (Dr.  David  Alv6stegui),  the 
following  statement: 

The  neutral  commissioners  consider  it  indispensable,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  conflicts  and  establish  conciliation  on  firm  and  permanent  bases,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  settlement  of  the  fundamental  question  between  the  two  countries.  They 
trust  that  Their  Excellencies  the  commissioners  for  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  (for 
Paraguay  and  Bolivia),  duly  empowered  by  their  Governments,  authorize  the 
neutral  commissioners  to  prepare  in  a  spirit  of  amity  such  plans  for  a  settlement 
as  they  may  consider  appropriate  to  submit  to  them,  it  being  understood  that  the 
adoption  of  this  procedure  does  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  the  process  of 
investigation  now  being  conducted  by  the  commission  in  pursuance  of  the  pro¬ 
tocol  of  January  3,  1929. 

His  Excellency  Dr.  David  Alvdstegui  (Dr.  Enrique  Bordenave)  was  kind 
enough  then  to  inform  me  orally  of  his  agreement  with  the  foregoing.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  I  now  have  the  honor  to  request  Your  Excellencies  to  be  so  kind  as  to 
confirm  that  oral  statement,  in  order  that  the  neutral  commissioners,  who  are 
animated  by  the  deepest  desire  to  aid  in  establishing  perfect  harmony  between 
the  two  countries,  may  undertake  that  task,  thus  interpreting  the  unanimous 
and  cordial  aspiration  of  the  Republics  of  this  continent. 

Accept,  Excellencies,  the  assurances  of  my  most  sincere  consideration. 

F.  R.  McCoy. 

REPLY  OF  THE  BOLIVIAN  DELEGATION  TO  THE  NOTE  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN 
ON  THE  OFFER  OF  THE  NEUTRAL  COMMISSIONERS  TO  PREPARE  AND 
SUBMIT,  IN  A  SPIRIT  OF  AMITY,  PLANS  FOR  A  SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 
FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTION  BETWEEN  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY 

Translation 

Washington,  D.  C.,  July  1,  1929. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

We  have  received  the  note  that  Your  Excellency  was  kind  enough  to  address 
to  us  on  the  28th  of  the  past  month,  requesting  us  to  confirm  the  verbal  assent 
given  to  you  by  one  of  the  undersigned  commissioners,  at  the  interview  held 
May  Slst,  last,  to  the  suggestion  of  Their  Excellencies  the  neutral  commissioners 
that  they  make  friendly  proposals  for  the  settlement  of  the  territorial  question 
at  issue  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  since  they  consider  it  indispensable  in 
order  to  prevent  further  conflicts  and  establish  conciliation  on  firm  and  permanent 
bases. 

In  reply  to  Your  Excellency,  and  in  view  of  the  commendable  intention  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Their  Excellencies  the  neutral  commissioners  to  offer  suggestions  to 
the  Governments  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  for  the  purpose  of  defining  the  terri- 
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torial  question,  without  thereby  hindering,  in  any  wise,  the  procedure  arising 
from  the  protocol  of  January  3d  of  this  year,  the  delegation  of  Bolivia,  duly  em¬ 
powered  by  its  Government,  states: 

1.  The  protocol  of  January  3,  1929,  shall  be  continued  in  full  force,  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  investigation  to  proceed  uninterruptedly. 

2.  The  friendly  proposals  of  Their  Excellencies  the  neutral  commissioners 
bearing  on  the  fundamental  question  shall  only  have  unofficial  and  informal 
character  and  will  be  conducted  outside  the  scope  of  the  aforementioned  protocol. 

3.  The  negotiations  for  an  understanding  shall  be  carried  out  within  the  term 
of  six  months  fixed  in  the  protocol  to  complete  the  task  of  the  commission,  after 
the  expiration  of  which  it  shall  render  its  verdict  in  accordance  with  the  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  protocol,  whatever  the  result  of  the  informal  endeavors  of  Their 
Excellencies  the  neutral  commissioners. 

We  thus  confirm  and  explain,  in  its  true  scope,  the  verbal  statement  recalled 
by  Your  Excellency  and  we  take  pleasure  in  emphasizing  the  special  deference 
with  which  the  Bolivian  Government  is  willing  to  hear  the  friendly  proposals 
of  Their  Excellencies  the  neutral  commissioners,  whose  noble  efforts  and  cordial 
aspirations  it  acknowledges  and  highly  a])preciates. 

We  avail  ourselves  of  this  opportunity  to  renew  to  Your  Excellency  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  our  highest  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 

David  Alv£stegui. 
Enrique  Finot. 

REPLY  OF  THE  PARAGUAYAN  DELEGATION  TO  THE  NOTE  OF  THE  CHAIR¬ 
MAN  ON  THE  OFFER  OF  THE  NEUTRAL  COMMISSIONERS  TO  PREPARE 
AND  SUBMIT  IN  A  SPIRIT  OF  AMITY,  PLANS  FOR  A  SETTLEMENT  OF 
THE  FUNDAMENTAL  QUESTION  BETWEEN  BOLIVIA  AND  PARAGUAY 

Translcdion 

Washington,  D.  C., 

July  /,  19J9. 

Mr.  Chairman: 

We  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  note  dated  June  28  as 
follows : 

“On  May  31st  last,  the  undersigned  had  the  honor  to  make  to  Your  Excel¬ 
lencies,  through  His  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique  Bordenave,  as  well  as  to  Their 
Excellencies  the  commissioners  for  Bolivia,  through  His  Excellency  Dr.  David 
Alv^stegui,  the  following  statement: 

“The  neutral  commissioners  consider  it  indisjiensable,  in  order  to  prevent 
further  conflicts  and  establish  conciliation  on  firm  and  jicrmanent  bases,  to  pro¬ 
cure  a  settlement  of  the  fundamental  question  lietween  the  two  countries.  They 
trust  that  Their  Excellencies  the  commissioners  for  Paraguay  and  for  Bolivia,  duly 
empowered  by  their  Governments,  authorize  the  neutral  commissioners  to  pre¬ 
pare  in  a  spirit  of  amity  such  plans  for  a  settlement  as  they  may  con.sider  appro¬ 
priate  to  submit  to  them,  it  lieing  understood  that  the  adoption  of  this  procedure 
does  not  imply  the  abandonment  of  the  process  of  investigation  now  being  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  commission  in  pursuance  of  the  protocol  of  January  3,  1929. 

“His  Excellency  Dr.  Enrique  Bordenave  was  kind  enough  then  to  inform  me 
orally  of  his  agreement  with  the  foregoing.  Accordingly,  I  now  have  the  honor 
to  request  Your  Excellencies  to  lie  so  kind  as  to  confirm  that  oral  statement,  in 
order  that  the  neutral  commissioners,  who  are  animated  by  the  deepest  desire 
to  aid  in  establishing  perfect  harmony  between  the  two  countries,  may  undertake 
that  task,  thus  interpreting  the  unanimous  and  cordial  aspiration  of  the  Republics 
of  this  continent.” 
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Witnesses  as  we  arc,  until  now,  of  the  active  endeavors  of  the  neutral  commis¬ 
sioners  to  restore  the  good  friendship  at  present  unfortunately  shaken  between 
our  country  and  Bolivia;  reliable  witnesses  as  we  are  also  of  the  eciuanimity  and 
prudence  with  which  they  are  carrying  on  their  high  and  noble  mission,  our 
Government  and  its  delegation  accredited  in  Washington,  not  only  grant  the 
authorization  requested  in  the  terms  of  the  note  which  we  are  answering,  but  we 
must  l)e  allowed  again  to  acknowledge  the  generous  sentiments  which  inspire  the 
conduct  of  the  commissioners. 

Confirniing,  therefore,  the  assent  above  expressed  the  delegation  of  Paraguay 
maintains  categorically  all  the  views  formulated  in  the  memorials  it  presented 
and  if  it  does  not  now  mention  them  in  detail  it  is  because,  with  the  amplification 
of  the  powers  of  the  commission,  the  matters  that  it  deems  to  have  been  in  its 
jurisdiction  are  not  only  not  affected  but  on  the  contrary  can  be  studied  and 
decided  more  effectively  and  through  a  more  comprehensive  and  broader  procedure. 

We  believe  it  is  both  our  duty,  and  an  obligation  of  justice,  akso  to  state  on  this 
occasion  that  all  the  Governments  which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  directing 
the  destinies  of  Paraguay  have  always  shown  their  desire  and  made  efforts  for 
the  definitive  determination  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  respective  sovereign¬ 
ties  of  the  two  Republics  in  the  vast  territory  of  the  Chaco,  and  the  firm  and 
lasting  con.solidation  of  the  friendship  and  solidarity  that  should  exist  between 
the  two  for  reasons  of  identity  of  origin  and  of  common  interests  which  must  bind 
them  inescapably  in  the  future. 

Expressing  our  wishes  that  the  distinguished  neutral  members  of  the  com¬ 
mission  may  obtain  in  their  task  the  entire  success  to  which  their  great  purposes 
entitle  them  and  ))romising  our  loyal  cooperation  within  the  standards  indicated 
to  us  by  our  duty,  we  renew  to  the  chairman  the  assurances  of  our  highest  and 
must  distinguished  consideration. 

Francisco  C.  Chaves. 

Enrioce  Bordenave. 

NOTK  OF  THE  CHAIRMAN  TO  THE  DELEGATIONS  OF  BOLIVIA  AND  OF 
PARAGUAY  IN  ANSWER  TO  THEIR  NOTES  OF  JULY  I 

Traiintlatton 

Washington,  D.  C., 

July  2,  1929. 

Excellencies: 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  note  dated  July  1st,  wherein 
Your  Excellencies  were  kind  enough  to  answer  mine  of  June  28th,  last. 

In  the  name  of  the  commissioners  for  Mexico,  Colombia,  Uruguay,  and  Cuba, 
and  in  my  own,  it  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  new  evidence  of  a 
lofty  sprit  of  Americanism  given  by  your  Government,  through  Y’our  Excellencies, 
in  accepting  our  friendly  offer.  .\t  the  moment  of  undertaking  the  task  of  pre¬ 
paring,  for  submission  to  Your  Excellencies,  plans  for  a  settlement  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  question  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguaj’,  for  which  purpose  we  regard  the 
two  nations  as  being  in  the  same  position,  we  entertain  the  hope  of  thus  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  lasting  understanding  between  these  Republics  which  the  neutral 
commissioners  are  actively  seeking. 

The  neutral  commissioners  have  noted  carefully  the  matters  set  forth  in  the 
note  of  Your  Excellencies  which  are  considered  pertinent  to  the  work  undertaken 
by  them  and  they  deem  this  task  to  be  distinct  from  the  work  which  belongs  to 
the  commission  as  a  whole. 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  reiterate  to  Y'our  Excellencies  the  assur¬ 
ances  of  my  highest  and  most  distinguished  consideration. 


Frank  R.  McCor. 
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The  repatriation  of  the  Bolivian  and  Paraguayan  nationals  held  by 
the  Governments  of  Paraguay  and  Bolivia,  respectively,  as  the 
result  of  the  events  of  December  last,  took  place  pursuant  to  the 
following  resolution,  adopted  May  13,  1929: 

In  view  of  the  initiative  of  the  neutral  commissioners,  seconded  by  those  from 
Bolivia  an<l  Paraguay  in  agreement  with  their  respective  Governments,  author¬ 
izing  the  commission  to  undertake  the  exchange  of  nationals  from  one  country 
detained  by  the  Government  of  the  other,  as  a  consequence  of  the  happenings  of 
December  last. 

The  commission  resolves: 

To  take  over  the  negotiations  for  the  repatriation  of  the  Bolivian  nationals 
detained  by  the  Government  of  Paraguay,  and  the  Paraguayan  nationals  detained 
by  the  Government  of  Bolivia,  as  a  consequence  of  the  happenings  of  December 
last. 

The  president  of  the  commission  then  appointed  a  subcommission 
on  the  repatriation  of  nationals,  with  General  Ruprecht,  of  Uruguay, 
as  president,  and  with  one  delegate  each  from  Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 
Doctor  Finot  represented  Bolivia  and  Doctor  Chaves,  Paraguay,  on 
this  subcommission.  Captain  Ridgway,  of  the  Secretariat  General, 
acted  as  secretary. 

At  the  plenary  session  held  on  May  24, 1929,  the  commission  passed 
the  following  resolution  on  measures  to  effect  the  repatriation  of  the 
aforesaid  nationals: 

The  commission  unanimously  agrees  to  adopt  the  report  of  the  subcommittee 
on  repatriation  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  commissioner  for  Uruguay,  and 
to  take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  for  effecting  the  repatriation  of  Bolivian  and 
Paraguayan  nationals,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  said  report,  which  is  herein¬ 
after  reproduced  verbatim: 

The  subcommittee  entrusted  with  the  question  of  repatriating  the  nationals 
now  being  held,  after  several  exchanges  of  views,  has  been  able  to  secure  a 
I>erfect  and  happy  understanding  between  the  commissioners  of  the  parties, 
and  is  able  to  report  the  result  of  its  endeavors  as  follows: 

The  delegations  of  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  with  the  consent  and  under 
authority  of  their  respective  Governments,  agree  to  have  the  repatriation 
of  their  respective  nationals  now  being  held  by  the  other  Government  as  a 
consequence  of  the  events  of  December  last,  effected  in  the  following 
manner: 

1.  The  exchange  covers  all  Paraguayan  nationals  now  l)eing  held  by  the 
Government  of  Bolivia  and  all  the  Bolivian  nationals  now  being  held  by  the 
Government  of  Paraguay. 

2.  The  Government  of  Bolivia  shall  take  all  necessary  steps  in  order  that 
the  Paraguayan  nationals,  now  being  held  at  Villa  Montes,  leave  for  Formosa 
on  the  date  to  be  determined  by  the  commission. 

3.  Those  nationals  shall  be  escorted  by  a  representative  of  the  Bolivian 
Government. 

4.  The  route  to  be  followed  is  subject  to  the  authorization  granted  by 
the  Argentine  Government,  from  which  it  shall  be  requested,  together  with 
measures  for  the  guarding  of  the  nationals  detained  throughout  their  trip 
on  Argentine  territory  and  during  their  stay  in  Formosa  and  until  they  are 
delivered  to  the  Paraguayan  authorities  by  the  commission. 
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5.  A  committee  named  by  this  commission  shall  arrange  with  the  Govern¬ 
ments  of  Bolivia  and  of  the  Argentine  Republic  to  receive  in  Formosa  the 
nationals  now  held  by  Bolivia,  and  in  turn  shall  deliver  them  to  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  Paraguay  to  be  conducted  to  their  own  country. 

Said  reception  shall  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
Paraguayan  Government  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  nationals 
detained. 

That  deputized  committee  shall  be  formed  by  the  Military  Attach^  to 
the  United  States  Embassy  in  Argentina  and  by  a  representative  of  the 
Argentine  Government. 

6.  The  Government  of  Paraguay  shall  take  all  the  necessary  steps  in 
order  that  the  Bolivian  nationals  now  being  held  at  Villa  Hayes  leave  for 
Corumba  on  the  date  to  be  determined  by  the  commission. 

7.  These  nationals  shall  be  escorted  by  a  representative  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Government,  under  whose  guard  they  will  remain  until  their  arrival 
in  Corumba. 

8.  The  determination  of  the  place  in  Corumba  where  the  transfer  will 
be  effected  is  subject  to  the  authorization  to  be  granted  by  the  Brazilian 
Government,  which  will  also  be  requested  to  adopt  measures  for  guarding 
the  Bolivian  nationals  during  their  stay  at  Corumba  until  the  committee 
turns  them  over  to  the  Bolivian  authorities. 

9.  In  Corumba  the  representative  of  the  Paraguayan  Government  shall 
proceed  to  turn  over  the  nationals  detained  to  a  committee  deputized  by 
the  commission,  under  whose  guard  they  shall  remain  until  further  decision 
by  the  commission,  which  shall  in  turn  deliver  them  to  the  Bolivian  repre¬ 
sentative  for  transportation  to  their  own  country. 

Said  delivery  shall  take  place  in  the  presence  of  a  representative  of  the 
Bolivian  Government  for  the  purpose  of  identifying  the  nationals  detained. 

That  deputized  committee  shall  be  formed  by  the  Military  Attach^  to  the 
United  States  Embassy  in  Brazil  and  by  a  representative  of  the  Brazilian 
Government. 

10.  Both  the  expenses  incident  to  the  transportation  to  and  stay  in 
Formosa  of  the  detained  Paraguayan  nationals,  until  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  Paraguayan  authorities,  and  those  arising  from  the  transportation 
to  and  stay  in  Formosa  of  the  deputized  committee,  shall  be  defrayed  by 
the  Government  of  Bolivia. 

Owing  to  the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  the  necessity  of 
perfecting  local  arrangements,  repatriation  was  not  completed  until 
July  8,  when  the  Bolivian  officers  and  men  who  were  captured  by 
Paraguayan  forces  at  the  taking  of  Fort  Vanguardia  on  December  5 
last  and  subsequently  detained,  were  delivered  under  the  supervision 
of  Maj.  Lester  Baker,  United  States  Military  Attach^  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  to  representatives  of  their  own  Government  at  Puerto  Suarez. 
This  event  marked  the  successful  completion  by  the  commission  of 
one  of  the  first  important  steps  in  effecting  conciliation  between  the 
two  contending  countries.  Repatriation  of  the  Paraguayan  nationals 
similarly  detained  by  Bolivia  following  their  capture  at  the  Para¬ 
guayan  Fort  Boqueron  on  December  6  was  completed  at  Fonnosa  on 
June  30  under  the  supervision  of  Capt.  Edmond  C.  Fleming,  United 
States  Military  Attach^  at  Buenos  Aires. 
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As  reported  by  the  two  attach4s,  who  were  locally  in  charge  of  the 
repatriation,  both  groups  were  received  and  delivered  in  excellent 
condition  and  without  incident.  Bolivians  and  Paraguayans  alike 
reported  the  best  of  treatment  during  their  long  period  of  detention. 

Repatriation  was  effected  with  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of 
the  Argentine  and  Brazilian  Governments,  respectively,  through 
whose  territories  it  was  necessary  for  the  repatriates  and  their  con¬ 
ductors  to  pass  in  order  to  reach  their  own  countries.  On  July  10 
the  thanks  of  the  commission  were  formally  conveyed  to  both  Argen¬ 
tina  and  Brazil  through  their  respective  embassies  in  Washington,  as 
also  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States. 

To  the  Secretary  of  State  the  chairman  wrote,  in  part,  as  follows; 

The  commission  undertook  the  task  in  a  sincere  desire  to  assist  both  countries 
in  removing  all  obstacles  to  the  fulfillment  of  their  earnest  aspiration,  and  indeed 
that  of  the  Americas,  to  consolidate  their  neighborly  relations  through  the  pacific 
settlement  of  any  controversies  between  them.  To  discharge  this  duty  it  ap¬ 
pointed  a  subcommittee  on  repatriation,  which  under  the  able  chairmanship  of 
the  commissioner  for  Uruguay,  Gen.  Guillermo  Ruprecht,  and  through  the  neutral 
committees  deputized  at  Formosa  and  Corumba,  acquitted  itself  in  a  manner 
deserving  of  the  highest  commendation. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL 
RAILWAYS  OF  CENTRAL 
AMERICA  *.*  *.* 

THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  CONNECTION  BETWEEN  THE 
RAILWAY  SYSTEMS  OF  GUATEMALA  AND  SALVADOR 


(In  connection  with  the  opening  of  the  new  link  of  the  International  Railway!  of  Central  America  and  of  the 
Pan  American  Railway,  described  below,  an  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Pan  American  Union . 
This  is  mentioned  on  pp.  799  to  800  of  this  issue. — Editor’s  note.) 

By  F.  La  VIS 

President  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America 

IN  July  of  this  year  the  connecting  link  of  the  International 
Railways  of  Central  America  between  Zacapa,  in  Guatemala, 
and  San  Salvador,  Santa  Ana,  and  Ahuachapan,  in  Salvador, 
uniting  the  railway  lines  in  Guatemala  with  those  in  Salvador,  was 
opened  to  traffic. 

The  importance  of  this  connection  can  hardly  be  exaggerated, 
serving  as  it  does  to  tie  the  railway  systems  of  the  two  countries 
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together,  forming  a  strong  bond  of  union  between  these  two  sister 
Republics,  and  giving  the  Republic  of  Salvador  a  direct  connection 
with  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Formerly  Salvador  had  practical  access  to  the  Pacific  coast  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  only  through  the  unprotected  open  road¬ 
steads  at  Acajutla  and  La  Libertad,  and  even  at  these  ports  all  of 
its  coffee  for  export  and  all  of  its  imports  have  to  be  handled  by 
lighters  between  the  shore  and  the  ships.  A  few  years  ago  the  lines 
of  the  International  Railways  established  connection  between  the 
capital,  San  Salvador,  the  rich  coffee  districts  of  Santa  Ana  and 
Ahuachapan,  and  the  protected  port  of  La  Union  (Cutuco)  on  the 
Bay  of  Fonseca  at  the  southerly  end  of  the  Republic.  There  ocean¬ 
going  steamers  come  alongside  the  railway  company’s  pier,  and  the 
transfer  of  merchandise  directly  from  railway  cars  to  steamer  and 
from  steamer  to  cars  has  been  made  possible.  That  this  service, 
avoiding  the  difficulties,  dangers,  and  expense  of  the  lighterage 
service  at  Acajutla  and  La  Libertad,  is  appreciated  by  the  commercial 
interests  of  Salvador  is  shown  by  the  yearly  increases  in  exports  of 
coffee  via  La  Union,  the  record  of  which  is  as  follows: 


Season 

1 

Bags  of  coffee  (155 
pounds) 

Per  cent 
of  total 

Total  crop 

i 

Shipped 
from  i 
La  Union 

1925-26 _ _ -J 

712,  000 

183,000  1 

25.  7 

1926-27 . . 

505,  000 

156,000  ' 

30.  9 

1927-28 _ _ _ 

775,  000 

342,000 

44.  1 

1928-29 . . . . . - 

557,  000 

262,000 

47.  0 

The  production  and  marketing  of  coffee  is  by  far  the  greatest  source 
of  revenue  to  both  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  and  inasmuch  as  the 
market  for  this  crop  is  in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  transporta¬ 
tion  is  a  vital  feature  in  this  most  important  interest  of  these  coun¬ 
tries,  as  indeed  it  is  of  all  the  countries  of  Central  and  South  America 
whose  products  must  reach  a  foreign  market.  The  growth  and 
development  of  transportation  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  supreme 
interest. 

Both  Guatemala  and  Salvador  have  shown  the  greatest  foresight 
and  statesmanship  in  their  encouragement  of  transportation  enter¬ 
prises  and  especially  in  their  cooperation  with  the  International 
Railways  in  the  establishment  of  this  system,  which  not  only  unites 
the  two  countries  but  which  forms  the  backbone  of  their  transporta¬ 
tion  system,  reaching  as  it  does  almost  all  of  the  important  cities  and 
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centers  of  production,  besides  affording  access  to  the  only  protected 
harbors  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  seaboards,  previously  inacces¬ 
sible  to  the  commerce  of  these  countries. 

The  experience  of  Salvador  in  connection  with  the  shipment  of  its 
coffee  via  Cutuco,  with  its  pier  and  protected  harbor,  compares  with 
the  experience  of  Guatemala  in  shipping  its  coffee  via  Puerto  Barrios. 

Shipments  of  coffee  through  Puerto  Barrios  during  the  past  few 
years  have  been  as  follows: 


Season 

Total  tons 
of  coffee 
produced 

Amount  I 
via  Puerto 
Barrios  ' 

Per  cent 

1923  to  1924 _ _ _ _ 

49,  200 
44.  643 
48,  737 
46,  893 
57,  401 

10,  132 
9,  375 
19,  582 
21,  571 
35,  015 

21 

1924  to  1925 . . 

21 

1925  to  1926 . . . . 

40 

1926  to  1927 _ _ 

46 

1927  to  1928 _ _ _ - . . 

61 

With  the  placing  in  service  of  the  new  line  between  Zacapa  in 
Guatemala  and  San  Salvador,  which  line  reaches  the  heart  of  the 
Salvadorean  coffee  country  at  Santa  Ana  and  Ahuachapan,  it  is 
expected  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  Salvadorean  coffee  will  be  ex¬ 
ported  via  Puerto  Barrios,  thus  saving  from  one  to  two  or  three  weeks 
in  shipments  to  New  Orleans,  New  York,  and  Europe  as  eompared 
with  the  time  necessary  for  shipment  and  transshipment  via  Panama. 
Imports  to  Salvador,  expecially  those  from  the  United  States,  and 
even  more  especially  those  from  the  Middle  West  and  Mississippi 
Valley  passing  through  New  Orleans,  will  also  undoubtedly  seek 
this  route,  as  will,  of  course,  all  passengers  between  Salvador  and  the 
United  States  and  Europe  and  between  the  two  countries. 

The  lines  of  the  International  Railways  make  connection  with 
those  of  Mexico  at  the  border  between  Guatemala  and  that  country, 
and  there  is  therefore  now  established  direct  rail  connection  between 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador. 

By  developments  such  as  those  of  the  International  Railways  in 
Guatemala  and  Salvador,  where  the  lines  have  been  built  in  the  first 
instance  to  develop  the  commerce  of  the  countries  themselves  and 
to  carry  their  products  to  the  markets  of  the  world  and  then  gradually 
extended  to  the  borders,  the  old  dream  of  a  Pan  American  railway 
will  be  realized.  By  this  means,  also,  the  dream  will  become  a  real¬ 
ity  by  practical,  economic  business  methods  rather  than  by  attempts  to 
realize  the  idea  of  building  a  through  line  from  the  United  States  to 
Cape  Horn. 

With  the  completion  of  the  new  line,  the  International  Railways 
wnll  have  in  operation  some  800  miles  of  main  line  and  branches  and 
nearly  900  miles  of  track.  The  company  is  incorporated  in  the  United 
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States  and  is  capitalized  at  approximately  $75,000,000.  It  has  an 
enviable  record  of  payment  without  default  or  delay  of  the  interest 
on  its  funded  debt  and  preferred  stock. 

The  system  in  Guatemala  is  composed  of  lines  formerly  known  as 
the  Guatemala  Northern  (later  the  Guatemala  Railway),  running 
from  Puerto  Barrios  to  Guatemala  City;  the  Guatemala  Central, 
from  Guatemala  City  to  San  Jose  and  Mazatenango;  the  Occidental; 
and  the  Ocos  Railroads.  The  two  latter  were  united  in  1913  by  the 
construction  of  the  so-called  Pan  American  Extension  from  Caballo 
Blanco  on  the  Occidental  to  Ayutla  on  the  border  of  Mexico.  All 


F.  L.WIS 

I’resident  of  the  International 
Railways  of  Central  Amer¬ 
ica 


these  lines  were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  the  International 
Railways  of  Central  America  by  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith  in  1912,  the 
construction  of  the  Salvadorean  lines  from  Cutuco  to  San  Salvador 
being  carried  out  during  this  period  and  the  next  succeeding  years. 

The  backbone  of  the  railway  system  of  the  two  Republics  is  now 
completed  with  the  inauguration  of  the  connecting  link  to  Salvador, 
but  it  is  the  intention  of  the  management  to  build  such  further 
extensions,  branches,  etc.,  as  the  business  and  future  development  of 
these  and  adjacent  countries  warrants  or  makes  necessary. 

The  increasing  prosperity  of  the  tw'o  countries  is  reflected  in  the 
yearly  increases  in  revenue  of  the  railways,  which  for  the  past  few 
years  have  been  as  follows : 


CONSTRUCTION  WORK 
ON  THE  LINE  OF  THE 
INTERNATIONAL 
RAILWAYS  OF  CEN¬ 
TRAL  AMERICA 

Uppw:  This  view,  taken  at  a 
point  between  Zaoapa.  Oua- 
temala,  and  the  Salvado- 
rean-Ouatemalan  bound¬ 
ary,  gives  an  idea  of  the 
rugged  country  traversed 
by  the  railroad.  Lower: 
Construction  of  one  of  the 
longer  tTidges  on  the  re¬ 
cently  conii  leied  link  of  the 
railway. 


Courtesy  of  F.  Lavia 


Courtoay  of  F.  Lavia 


C'ourtftty  of  K.  l.ftvk. 


THE  BANANA  INHUSTKY  IN  CENTRAL  AMERICA 


ITpper:  LondiiiK  bananas  on  a  plantation  of  tho  Unltod  Fruit  Co.  liOwcr:  Stoamerjit  Puerto  Barrios, 
taking  on  a  cargo  of  bananas  by  means  of  mechanical  lna<lers 


50«7r»— 29— Bull. 


Courtesy  of  F.  Lmvis 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  RAILWAYS  IN  SALVADOR 

Upper:  Bridge  over  the  Rio  I^empa.  I>ower:  A  curve  on  the  raiiroad.  At  this  point  the  river  was 
diverted  into  a  new  channel  and  the  old  river  bed  utilized  for  the  railroad  line 


STELAE  AT  QUIRIOUA,  GUATEMALA 

This  group  of  thrro  striae  is  at  the  Maya  ruins  of  QiiiriguS,  on  the  line  of  the  International  Railways 


Year  ending  Dec.  31 — 

Gross  revenues  ' 

Ojierating  and 
all  expenses  and 
taxes 

Net  after  taxes 

1920  _ 

1921  . . . 

1922  _ _ _ 

1923  _ _ _ _ 

1924  _ _ 

1925 

$3,  798,  007.  80 

3,  818,  611.  94 

4,  036,  801.  29 
4,  431,  914.  85 

1  5,  360,  453.  38 
'  6,  485,  379.  46 

$2,  350,  048.  06 
2,  479,  619.  98 
2,  629,  678.  06 

2,  640,  253.  52 

3,  181,  857.  05 

4,  120,  385.  04 
4,  702,  841.  42 

4,  670,  704.  43 

5,  338,  925.  24 

$1,  447,  959.  74 
1,  338,  991.  96 
1,  407,  123.  23 

1,  791,  661.  33 

2,  178,  596.  33 
2,  364,  994.  42 
2,  605,  666.  29 

2,  792,  065.  20 

3,  068,  263.  37 

1920 _ _ _ 

1927 _ 

i,  308i  507.  71 
7,  462,  769.  63 
j  8,  407,  188.  61 

1928 _ _ 

'  From  all  sources. 


This  very  splendid  showing  is,  of  course,  due  in  great  part  to  the 
excellent  coffee  crops  and  the  good  prices  which  have  been  obtained 
for  this  product  and  in  part  to  the  development  of  the  banana  business 
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by  the  United  Fruit  Co.  This  latter  operates  one  of  its  largest  planta¬ 
tions  along  the  lines  of  the  railwa^v,  for  the  first  60  miles  out  of  Puerto 
Barrios,  shipping  now  some  6,000,000  stems  a  year  from  that  port 
and  nearly  1,000,000  stems  a  year  from  Pacific  ports  of  Guatemala. 
It  is  due  also  to  the  fact  that  there  is  the  most  cordial  cooperation 
between  the  Governments,  the  coffee  growers,  the  merchants,  and  the 
railways,  and  especially  to  the  stability  of  the  Governments,  which 
are  established  on  truly  democratic  lines. 

It  is  expected  that  the  completion  of  this  new  link  will  further 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  between  the  two  countries.  The 
railways  look  forward  to  further  extensions  of  their  lines  in  Central 
America  as  opportunities  occur  and  when  such  extensions  can  he 
built  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  the  Governments,  commerce,  and 
the  railways. 

The  subject  should  not  be  left  without  reference  to  the  rapidly 
growing  tourist  travel  to  these  countries.  Passengers  from  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  via  the  ships  of  the  United  Fruit  Co.  and 
the  Panama  Mail  Steamship  Co.  find  a  great  deal  of  interest  and  pleas¬ 
ure  in  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  country  between  the  coast  and  the 
capitals,  which  are  at  2,000  feet  and  r),000  feet  elevation  for  Salvador 
and  Guatemala,  respectively,  the  interesting  Indian  populations 
with  their  colorful  and  artistic  textiles  which  they  manufacture  on 
homemade  looms,  and  the  remains  of  the  pre- Aztec  and  Mayan 
civilizations. 

Lakes  Amatitlan  and  Atitlan,  with  the  surrounding  volcanoes,  can 
easily  claim  rivalry  with  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the  Alps  of 
Switzerland  for  beauty  and  ruggedness  of  scenery. 


GOLD  SPIKE.S  COMMEMORATIXO  COMPLETION  OF  RAILROAD  I'NITING  GUATE¬ 
MALA  AND  SALVADOR 

These  spikes  were  presented  to  the  Presidents  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  throuRh  the  diplomatic 
representatives  in  Washington  of  those  Republics,  at  a  ceremony  which  took  place  at  the  Pan  American 
Union  on  June  27,  1929 


TO-THE-SEA 


The  famous  Highway-to-the-Sea  now  under  construction  from 
Medellin,  capital  of  the  richly  productive  coffee-growing  and 
mining  Department  of  Antioquia,  to  the  Bay  of  Uraba  on  the 
Caribbean  Sea  is  generally  considered  one  of  the  most  important 
construction  projects  ever  undertaken  in  the  Republic  of  Colombia. 

Antioquia,  situated  in  the  north  central  portion  of  the  Republic, 
has  been  for  generations  the  most  progressive  as  well  as  the  richest  of 
the  Colombian  Departments.  The  wealth  of  the  Department  has 
doubled  in  a  decade  and  its  coffee  production  is  steadily  increasing. 
The  great  handicap  under  which  the  Department  has  struggled  for 
years  has  been  that  of  utterly  inadequate  transport  facilities  for 
moving  the  coffee  crop  to  the  coast,  and  of  effecting  importations 
from  the  sea  to  Medellin.  The  more  or  less  constant  freight  conges¬ 
tion  at  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Barranquilla  and  Cartagena,  and  the 
uncertain,  costly  navigation  on  the  Rio  Magdalena,  have  all  acted  as 
a  tremendous  barrier  to  the  rapidly  growing  commercial  movement 
into  and  out  of  the  Department. 

The  critically  serious  transport  situation  occurring  in  1924-25,  a 
period  in  which  river  traffic  on  the  Magdelana  was  virtually  paralyzed 
and  suspended  for  weeks,  because  of  low  water,  brought  matters  to  a 
head  in  1926,  at  which  time  intelligent  public  opinion  of  all  classes 
was  directed  to  the  question  of  the  Department’s  undertaking  the 
construction  of  a  modern  motor  road  from  Medellin  to  the  sea. 

The  Departmental  Assembly  unanimously  enacted  legislation 
authorizing  the  Government  to  contract  a  loan  and  commence  the 
building  of  this  Highway-to-the-Sea.  Few  public  works  projects  in 
Latin  America  enjoyed  the  popular  enthusiasm  and  support  of  all 
classes  of  people  which  were  evidenced  in  the  preliminary  stages  of 
this  great  public  work — ohra  redentora,  as  it  was  termed  throughout 
Antioquia  and  Colombia;  “a  work  which  was  to  emancipate  Antio¬ 
quia  from  dependence  on  the  Magdalena  River.” 

The  Carre tera  al  Mar  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  engineering  and 
construction  projects  yet  undertaken  in  Colombia — a  country  which 
to-day  is  carrying  out  a  great  number  of  difficidt  and  costly  railroad 
projects.  The  highway  leaves  Medellin  at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet 
above  sea  level  and  ascends  for  25  kilometers  (kilometer  equals  0.62 
mile)  to  surmount  the  Central  Cordillera  at  an  elevation  of  8,600  feet 

‘.\11  illustrations  in  this  article  aie  published  by  courtesy  of  the  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Washing¬ 
ton,  Ur.  Enrique  Olaya. 
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A  pic'turesfiue  view  of  a  completed  section  of  the  highway,  one  of  the  most  imiiortant  construction 
projects  ever  undertaken  in  the  Kepuhlic 


above  sea  level.  From  here  the  line  follows  a  development  for  nearly 
100  kilometers,  descending  to  and  crossing  the  Rio  Cauca  near  the 
old  city  of  Antioquia  at  an  elevation  of  1,000  feet  above  sea  level. 
From  the  Cauca  the  road  ascends  again  to  pass  over  the  Western 
(’ordillera  at  an  elevation  of  8,400  feet,  taking  a  downward  route  to 
the  sea,  125  kilometers  distant.  The  terminus  is  Nicocli,  a  point  on 
the  Bay  of  Uraba,  where  a  modern  port  will  be  built.  All  labor  has 
been  recruited  locally  and  on  several  occasions  reached  a  peak  of 
7,000  men.  From  any  viewpoint  the  Carretera  al  Mar  is  oiie  of  the 
most  formidable  construction  enterprises  ever  undertaken  in  Latin 
America.  The  tremendous  efforts  required  during  the  early  con¬ 
struction  period  to  reach  any  part  of  the  line,  due  to  its  inaccessi¬ 
bility,  the  ruggedness  and  wildness  of  the  country  traversed,  has 
perhaps  made  the  work  unique  even  in  South  America  where  so  often 
construction  undertakings  are  accompanied  by  e.xcessively  difficult 
transportation. 

The  entire  route  of  the  highway  is  extremely  picturesfjue,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  the  mountainous  section,  three-fpiarters  of  the  entire 
length.  The  descent  from  the  summit  of  the  (Vntral  C\>rdillera  to 
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Upper:  A  stretch  of  road  traversing  comparatively  level  country.  Lower:  The  Volcana  bridge 
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the  Cauca  River  and  the  ascent  for  the  crossing  of  the  Western 
Cordillera  through  one  of  the  most  jagged  mountain  ranges  of  South 
America,  presents  unsurpassed  views  for  the  traveller  but,  at  the 
same  time,  engineering  and  construction  difficulties  and  problems  of 
the  first  magnitude. 

A  well-known  firm  with  headquarters  in  New  York  City  has  the 
general  contract  for  the  Medellin-Dabeiba  section,  200  kilometers 
(125  miles),  and  during  the  past  year  it  has  also  conducted  location 
surveys  from  the  Dabeiba  section  to  the  proposed  port  of  Necocli. 
The  engineering  construction  staff  has  been  composed  principally  of 
Colombians  and  Americans,  with  the  former  predominating.  John 
H.  Caton  was  chief  engineer  for  the  contractors  from  1927  until  April, 
1929,  having  been  succeeded  at  that  time  by  Mr.  H.  R.  Faison.  Dr. 
Eduardo  Orozco,  of  Medellin,  is  chief  engineer  for  the  Highway-to- 
the-Sea  Commission,  the  President  of  which  is  (len.  Pedro  J.  Berrio, 
governor  of  the  Department. 
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MEETING  OF  THE  PAN 

AMERICAN  SANITARY 

•  ••  •  ••  •  •• 
•  •  •  ••  •  • 

By  Surgeon  BoLfvAR  J.  Lloyd, 

United  Slates  Public  Health  Service, 

Assistant  to  the  Director,  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau 

PURSUANT  to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Eighth  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Sanitary  Conference  at  Lima,  Peru,  October,  1927,  and 
in  response  to  the  call  of  the  Director,  Sui^.  Gen.  Hugh  S. 
Cumming,  the  officers  and  members  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Bureau  met  at  the  Pan  American  Union  in  Washington,  May  27  to 
June  8,  1929,  in  their  first  administrative  session. 

Greetings  were  extended  by  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Union,  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  and  by  Surgeon  General  Cumming,  to 
which  appropriate  responses  were  made  by  the  visiting  members. 
There  were  present  Dr.  Hugh  S.  Cumming,  Director;  Dr.  Mario  G. 
Ijebredo,  Vice  Director,  of  Cuba;  Dr.  Sol6n  Nunez  F.,  of  Costa  Rica; 
Dr.  Ramon  Baez  Soler,  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Dr.  Justo  F. 
Gonzalez,  of  Uruguay;  Dr.  Joao  Pedro  de  Albuquerque,  of  Brazil; 
Dr.  Bolivar  J.  Lloyd,  Assistant  to  the  Director;  and  Dr.  John  D. 
Ix)ng,  traveling  representative. 

Expressions  of  regret  were  sent  to  the  Honorary  Director,  Dr.  Carlos 
Enrique  Paz  Soldan  and  to  the  secretary.  Dr.  Sebastian  Lorente, 
both  of  Lima,  Peru,  because  of  their  unavoidable  absence. 

The  members  of  the  bureau  were  received  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  on  May  29,  and  by  His  Excellency 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  on  June  3.  They  were  invited  to  attend 
and  participated  in  the  annual  conference  of  the  Surgeon  General  of 
the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  with  the  State  health  officers 
which  took  place  on  June  3  and  4. 

In  accordance  with  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  Pan  American  Sanitary 
Conference  there  were  prepared  and  adopted  a  constitution  and  statutes 
with  regulations  governing  the  internal  administration  of  the  bureau. 
Those  statutes  and  regulations  are  immediaUdy  effective,  but  are 
subject  to  approval  or  revision  by  the  Ninth  Pan  American  Sanitary 
('onferencc  which  is  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  at  some 
future  date  not  yet  det(*rmined. 
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Among  the  resolutions  approved  by  the  bureau  the  following  are 
of  interest: 

1.  A  resolution  calling  for  a  meeting  of  the  directors  of  health  of  all 
the  American  Republics  to  take  place  in  Washington  in  the  year 
1931,  the  date  to  be  subsequently  announced. 

2.  A  resolution  requesting  the  sanitary  authorities  of  each  Ameri¬ 
can  Republic  to  submit  a  report  of  the  classification  of  their  ports  in 
accordance  with  chapter  4  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code.  By 
way  of  explanation  it  may  be  said  that  this  report,  in  accordance 
with  the  dispositions  of  the  Code,  requires  a  statement  of  whether  or 
not  plague,  cholera,  yellow  fever,  smallpox,  or  typhus  fever  (the  two 
later  in  epidemic  form)  exists  in  the  port  or  vicinity.  Ports  are  also 
to  be  classified  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  facilities  for  the  treat¬ 
ment  of  vessels  infected  with  one  or  another  of  these  diseases. 

3.  A  resolution  suggesting  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the  various 
Republics  the  adoption  of  the  model  bill  of  health  prescribed  by  the 
Pan  American  Sanitary  Code. 

4.  A  resolution  directing  that  identic  letters  be  sent  to  the  chiefs 
of  diplomatic  missions  accredited  in  Washington  and  to  the  directors 
of  health  of  the  various  Republics,  inviting  their  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  complying  with  the  provisions  of  chapter  2,  and  especially 
Section  II  of  this  chapter,  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  relating 
to  the  reporting  of  plague,  cholera,  and  yellow  fever,  and  the  measures 
taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of  these  diseases  when  they  exist  in  any 
Republic. 

5.  A  resolution  recognizing  the  importance  of  alimentation  in  the 
nutrition  of  the  human  being,  and  recommending  that  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau  take  steps  to  interest  the  various  Govern¬ 
ments  in  the  dietetic  habits  of  their  people,  and  also  in  a  study  of  the 
sources  of  food  available  with  a  view  of  disseminating  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 

6.  A  resolution  inviting  attention  to  the  constant  and  disturbing 
increase  in  cancer,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  diminution  in  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  tuberculosis  which  has  been  attained  in  some  countries  has 
not  been  realized  in  others,  and  further  recommending  that  the  Fan 
American  Sanitary  Bulletin  continue  to  pid)lish  pertinent  data  with 
regard  to  these  two  diseases. 

7.  A  resolution  with  regard  to  plague  and  yellow  fever  which  reads 
as  follows: 

The  DircctiiiK  Council  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Bureau,  after  studying 
the  available  data  on  the  presiMice  of  bubonic  plague  and  yellow  fever  in  the 
Western  lleniisphere,  adopts  the  following  restdutions: 
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1.  BUBONIC  PLAGUE 

Whereas  bubonic  plague  exists  at  present  in  at  least  six  American  Republics, 
and  since  the  extension  of  the  disease  from  some  of  those  Republics  to  other 
countries  has  been  proved,  and 

Whereas,  on  account  of  the  increased  means  of  transportation  and  the  more 
rapid  communications,  there  is  now  more  danger  for  noninfected  countries  than 
in  previous  times,  and 

W’hereas,  among  the  most  efficient  means  of  protecting  noninfected  countries, 
one  of  the  most  important  is  the  prompt  and  accurate  reporting  of  all  cases  that 
may  develop; 

Resolved: 

(а)  To  recognize  the  efforts  made  by  the  infected  countries  in  order  to  eradicate 
the  disease. 

(б)  To  recommend  the  ratification  of  the  Pan  American  Sanitary  Code  to 
those  American  countries  which  have  not  ratified  it  as  yet  in  order  to  assure 
noninfected  countries  that  the  measures  applied  will  conform  to  methods  univer¬ 
sally  recognized  as  efficient  and  to  protect  at  the  same  time  the  interests  of 
infected  countries. 

(c)  To  request  infected  countries  which  are  not  reporting  their  cases  with 
promptness  and  accuracy  to  do  so,  as  otherwise  noninfected  countries  will  feel 
compelled  to  protect  themselves  in  the  best  possible  way  but  without  feeling 
sure  of  the  efficiency  of  their  measures  through  the  lack  of  useful  data  which 
facilitate  international  commerce  when  they  are  furnished. 

2.  YELLOW  FEVER 

(а)  To  extend  a  vote  of  congratulation  to  the  sanitary  authorities  of  the 
Riqmblic  of  Brazil  for  the  extraordinary  efforts  made  and  the  energy  they  have 
shown  in  combating  yellow  fever. 

(б)  To  recognize  the  fact  that  the  presence  of  yellow  fever  cases  in  this  hemis¬ 
phere  constitutes  a  potential  danger  to  other  countries  and  to  recommend  to  all 
countries  where  yellow  fever  has  lieen  present,  either  recently  or  previously,  to 
make  careful  studies  of  all  recent  and  old  foci  as  well  as  of  neighboring  commu¬ 
nities  in  order  to  ascertain  that  there  are  no  overlooked  foci  and  thus  prevent 
unexpected  outbreaks. 

(c)  To  call  the  attention  of  sanitary  authorities  to  the  fact  that  the  rapidity  of 
modern  means  of  communications  may  facilitate  in  some  cases  a  more  rapid 
extension  of  the  disease  than  means  previously  in  use. 

(d)  To  suggest  that  in  campaigns  for  eradication  and  in  epidemiological  studies 
of  yellow  fever  (because  of  the  imperative  need  of  controlling  the  disease  as 
soon  as  possible)  there  should  be  utilized  all  available  means,  both  Governmental 
and  cooperative. 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  work  of  the  conference  a  vote  of  thanks 
was  tendered  Surg.  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Gumming,  Director  of  the  Pan 
American  Sanitary  Bureau,  for  the  tact  with  which  he  presided  over 
its  sessions,  and  to  the  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union, 
Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  for  his  kindness  in  furnishing  a  place  of  meeting  for 
the  sessions  of  the  bureau  and  for  numerous  other  courtesies  e.xtended. 
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( Tht  folloiting  articlt  it  bated  upon  the  inlroductort  chaptert  of  a  Direclorf  of  Muteumt  in  South  America 
bg  Laurence  Vail  Coleman,  director  of  the  American  Attociation  of  Muteumt.  Thit  hook,  u^hich  it  toon  to 
appear,  hat  been  prepared  at  a  complimenlarg  offering  of  the  attociation  to  itt  mang  muteum  corretpondentt 
in  Latin  America.  Mr.  Coleman  it  greatlp  to  be  congratulated  on  thit  work— a  pionfrr  in  itt  field— and 
which  will  prove  invaluable  to  all  ihote  interetted  in  cloter  cultural  relationt  between  the  Americat.  The  author, 
it  thould  be  added,  made  a  trip  to  South  America  in  order  to  gather  material  for  the  volume  and  to  develop 
cloter  relationt  between  muteumt  in  all  the  Americat.  Several  illutlraliont  which  accompang  thit  article  are 
alto  taken  from  the  directorg,  bg  courtetg  of  Mr.  Coleman. — Editor's  note.) 

By  Laurence  Vail  Coleman 
Director  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums 

There  are  lOO  museums  in  the  10  Republics  of  South  America. 
In  arriving  at  this  number,  a  few  teaching  collections  in 
colleges  or  universities  may  have  been  overlooked,  but  quite 
surely  there  have  been  no  more  serious  oversights.  The  association 
of  museums  in  North  America  is  now  in  communication  with  most  of 
these  neighbor  institutions  to  the  south,  and  it  is  an  occasion  for 
mutual  congratulation  among  the  museums  of  the  New  World  that 
closer  relations  of  helpfulness  and  good  will  are  being  established. 

The  total  number  of  museums  in  South  America  includes  about 
35  institutions  which  may  be  ranked  as  large  or  notably  active. 
By  visiting  the  10  capital  cities  of  the  continent  one  can  find  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  the  museums,  including  26  of  the  principal  ones. 
Some  of  the  remaining  third  are  in  communities  near  Buenos  Aires 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro;  others  are  in  cities  in  the  interior  of  Argentina 
or  along  the  coast  of  Brazil ;  the  remaining  few  are  widely  scattered 
on  the  west  coast. 

Inquiring  as  to  the  fields  of  all  these  museums,  one  discovers  that 
67  are  devoted  to  a  single  subject — 22  to  natural  history,  7  to  anthro¬ 
pology  (archaeology  or  ethnology),  18  to  history,  14  to  art,  and  6  to 
commerce  or  agriculture.  Of  the  remaining  33  museums,  about  half 
treat  either  natural  history  or  history  together  with  anthropology, 
and  the  rest  are  more  or  less  general  museums,  of  which  four  are 
devoted  e.xclusively  to  school  service. 

NATIONAL  MUSEUMS 

There  are  58  national  museums,  of  which  51  are  to  be  found  in 
the  capital  cities.  These  numbers  include  large  public  museums  and 
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also  some  25  collections  belonpng  to  national  universities  or  other 
Government  establishments.  The  public  museums  are  of  broad 
educational  usefulness  to  the  people  and  are  highly  regarded.  Most 
of  the  university  museums  are  devoted  to  immediate  purposes  of 
teaching,  but  some  of  them  are  also  of  general  interest  and  fulfill 
important  missions  for  the  public  good. 

Directing  attention  to  the  public  museums,  one  discovers  that 
each  of  the  five  larger  capitals — Buenos  Aires,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  San¬ 
tiago,  Montevideo,  and  Lima — has  three  separate  national  museums 
for  art,  history,  and  natural  historv.  Also,  in  these  cities  there  are 
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NATIONAL  MUSEUM  OF  CHILE,  SANTIAGO 


A  museum  of  natural  history  and  archaeology 


other  national  museums,  as,  for  example,  the  Mitre  Museum  in  Buenos 
Aires,  the  Institute  for  Commercial  Expansion  and  the  Naval  Museum 
in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  Bolivarian  Museum  and  the  Museum  of 
Peruvian  Archaeology  in  Lima,  and  the  Archaeological  Museum  in 
Santiago.  Each  of  the  five  smaller  capitals — Bogota,  Caracas,  La 
Paz,  Asuncion  and  Quito — has  a  single  museum  of  somewhat  general 
scope,  except  that  Caracas  has  the  Commercial  Museum  in  addition 
to  its  conjoined  national  museums. 

Departments  or  establishments  of  several  national  governments 
maintain  small  special  museums  in  their  respective  capitals.  Geo¬ 
logical  collections  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo,  and  Lima,  a  musuem 
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of  economic  resources  at  Santiago,  and  a  numismatic  collection  at 
Lima  are  accounted  for  in  this  way.  There  is  also  the  admirable 
little  museum  of  the  Oswaldo  Cruz  Institute  at  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
These  special  museums  are  maintained  as  technical  records  or  to 
preserve  the  materials  for  research. 

Ijocated  in  cities  other  than  the  capitals  are  seven  national  museums, 
hut  only  the  one  at  Valparaiso  is  independent.  The  other  six  belong 
to  universities  or  other  teaching  institituons,  although  two  of  them, 
as  will  he  noted  presently,  are  of  first  rank  and  function  in  many 
respects  as  public  museums. 

STATE,  PROVINCIAL,  AND  MUNICIPAL  MUSEUMS 

In  Brazil  several  of  the  States  have  museums.  The  Museum  of 
Sao  Paulo  and  the  Goeldi  Museum  at  Belem,  or  Para,  are  large  insti¬ 
tutions;  and  smaller  ones  are  located  in  Manaos,  Porto  Alegre,  Sao 
Paulo,  Sao  Salvador,  and  Ytu.  In  Argentina  there  is  a  strong  devel¬ 
opment  of  provincial  museums  with  art  conspicuously  represented 
among  the  10  institutions  of  this  class.  Peru  has  an  archaeological 
museum  maintained  by  the  Department  of  Lambayeque,  which  com¬ 
pletes  the  list. 

Municipal  museums  are  eight  in  number.  Of  these,  Argentina  has 
four,  and  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Peru,  and  Uruguay  have  one  each.  All  of 
these  city  museums  are  notable  and  important.  Two  of  them  are 
especially  active — namely,  the  Municipal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at 
Rosario  and  the  Municipal  Museum  of  Guayaquil.  Rosario  is  about 
to  provide  a  splendid  new  edifice  for  the  former  of  these  institutions, 
and  a  career  of  great  usefulness  is  foreshadowed. 

UNIVERSITY,  COLLEGE,  AND  SCHOOL  MUSEUMS 

Two  universities  have  large  museums  with  buildings  of  their  own. 
These  are  the  National  University  of  La  Plata,  with  its  Museum  of 
La  Plata,  and  the  National  University  of  Buenos  Aires,  with  the  Eth¬ 
nographical  Museum.  Both  of  these  museums  stand  in  the  first  rank 
of  public  institutions.  They  are  equipped  with  collections  of  out¬ 
standing  significance,  and  are  notably  active  in  research  and  educa¬ 
tion.  The  one  is  concerned  with  natural  history  and  anthropology 
and  the  other,  as  its  name  implies,  is  devoted  to  ethnology. 

The  University  of  San  Marcos,  at  Lima,  and  the  Central  University 
of  Quito  have  museums  of  archseology  and  natural  history  within  their 
own  walls.  The  University  of  Cuzco  has  a  museum  of  archseology, 
and  two  other  universities — those  at  Tucuman,  Argentina,  and 
Merida,  Venezuela — have  museums  of  natural  history.  Further 
inquiry  would  doubtless  reveal  other  teaching  collections. 
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The  medical  schools  at  Buenos  Aires  and  lama  each  have  more 
than  one  museum.  One  of  the  three  collections  at  the  former  medical 
school  is  of  especial  interest  because  of  the  remarkable  character  of 
its  installation.  This  is  the  Museum  of  Normal  Anatomy,  occupying 
two  rooms  and  presenting  within  this  compass  a  masterly  exposition 
of  the  human  body.  It  could  well  be  the  model  for  many  public 
museum  exhibits  in  this  field. 

Technical  school  museums  are  recorded  for  Santiago,  La  Paz,  and 
Ouro  Preto. 


CourtMy  of  Laurence  Vail  Coleman.  ** 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  MUSEU.M  OF  FINE  ARTS,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO 

One  of  the  imposing  public  huildinffs  in  the  Brazilian  capital  and  the  depository  of  one  of  the  finest  art 
collections  of  South  America 


College  or  institute  museums,  of  which  information  has  been 
gained,  are  those  at  Bogota,  Guayaquil,  Punta  Arenas,  and  Rio  Negro. 
None  of  these  are  under  Government  control.  There  is  a  normal 
school  museum  at  La  Paz,  and  a  secondary  school  museum  at  Monte¬ 
video,  nominally  under  the  university.  Undoubtedly  there  are  other 
small  museums  of  this  kind  which  are  in  constant  use  by  students. 

Not  to  be  confused  with  school  museums  are  school-service  muse¬ 
ums,  of  which  there  are  three  examples  in  cities  of  Argentina — 
Buenos  Aires,  Mendoza,  and  Parana — and  one  at  Montevideo.  These 
59875— 29— Bull.  8 - 3 
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institutions  serv^e  numbers  of  schools  in  their  respective  communities 
by  furnishing  illustrative  material  for  use  by  teachers  in  their  class¬ 
room  work  and  by  instructing  groups  of  teachers  and  of  students. 
The  museum  at  Parana  also  e.xercises  supervision  over  smaller  teaching 
collections  located  in  the  schools  of  the  city. 

ASSOCIATION  AND  PRIVATE  MUSEUMS 

Association  museums  are  few  in  number.  The  largest  is  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Museum,  at  Buenos  Aires,  belonging  to  the  Argentine  Rural 
Society.  The  Argentine  Scicial  Museum  in  the  same  city  originated 
under  an  association,  but  it  is  now  affiliated  with  the  university. 
Brazil  has  three  historical  and  geographical  institutes — at  Rio  de 
Janeiro,  Recife,  and  Sao  Salvador— which  are  controlled  by  societies. 
These  and  a  small  society  collection  at  Antofagasta,  Chile,  seem  to  be 
all  there  are. 

Half  a  dozen  museums  are  the  property  of  individuals.  In  Peru 
many  private  archaeological  collections  have  been  formed.  One  was 
responsible  for  the  museum  at  Cuzco,  and  another  for  that  at  Lam- 
bayeque;  many  others  were  brought  together  for  the  Museum  of 
Peruvian  Archaeology  at  Lima.  Private  collections  in  other  countries 
have,  in  the  past,  become  public  museums,  and  at  least  two  are  now 
passing  through  this  change.  There  are,  of  course,  many  important 
collections  of  one  kind  or  another  in  museums  which  have  been  made 
available  for  the  public  through  the  benefactions  of  citizens. 

ORIGINS  OF  MUSEUMS 

.Vs  to  the  oldest  museum  in  South  America  there  is  some  doubt, 
since  the  institution  which  may  deserve  that  distinction  has  had  an 
interrupted  history.  The  National  School  of  Fine  Arts  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  was  established  in  1826  as  the  direct  successor  to  the  Royal 
School  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Trades,  which  was  created  in  1815  by 
King  Joao,  of  Portugal,  and  which  had  for  the  nucleus  of  its  collection 
the  paintings  brought  from  Europe  by  Dom  Joao  himself.  These 
paintings  are  still  in  the  art  gallery  of  the  school. 

In  1818  the  National  Museum  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  established 
by  decree  of  the  Emperor.  Five  years  later,  in  1823,  the  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Buenos  Aires  was  founded.  In  the 
same  year  the  National  Museum  at  Bogota  came  into  being. 

A  majority  of  the  museums  of  South  America  had  their  beginnings 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  During  this  period  the 
museum  idea  was  spreading,  and  nations  were  taking  action  again  and 
again  to  develop  their  museum  systems. 

The  present  century  has  witnessed  a  continuation  of  this  movement, 
but  recent  years  have  brought  still  a  new  stimulus  to  museum  making. 
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namely,  the  expositions  that  have  been  held  in  several  of  the 
countries  to  commemorate  the  completion  of  100  years  of  independ¬ 
ence.  The  Bolivarian  Museum  and  the  Museum  of  Italian  Art,  at 
Lima,  were  thus  established  in  1921.  The  National  Historical 
Museum  and  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Museum  (recently 
become  the  Institute  for  Commercial  Expansion)  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
are  other  instances;  both  date  from  1922. 


Cour:e«y  of  Lmurence  Vail  Coleman. 

.MUSEl’.M  OF  LA  PL.\TA,  ARGENTINA 
Maseum  of  natural  history  and  anthroimloKy,  a  branch  of  the  National  University  of  La  Plata 

ADMINISTRATION 

Most  of  the  museums,  controlled  as  they  are  by  governmental 
authority,  are  very  directly  responsible  to  high  public  officials.  The 
independent  national  museums,  with  few  exceptions,  look  directly  to 
a  ministry,  usually  the  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  but  in  some 
instances  a  branch  of  that  ministry  or  one  of  the  other  departments 
of  government.  Provincial  and  municipal  museums  are  related  in 
comparable  manner  to  provincial  and  municipal  authorities. 

Some  art  museums — whether  national,  provincial,  or  municipal — 
are  under  appointive  commissions  on  art  in  general.  Special  museum 
commissions  are  few  in  number,  and  independent  boards  of  trustees 
seem  to  exist  only  in  the  case  of  association  museums. 
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The  directors  of  some  of  the  large  museums  are  men  who  devote 
their  entire  time  to  the  work,  hut  this  situation  is  not  the  usual  one. 
The  majority  of  directors  give  a  large  part  of  their  time  to  some 
other  pursuit.  Many  are  university  professors.  Not  a  few'  are 
practicing  lawyers,  doctors,  or  engineers  who  exercise  only  general 
supervision  over  their  museums.  Also,  many  of  the  curators  with 
the  large  museums  divide  their  efforts  between  museum  work  and 
teaching  or  some  other  calling.  This  plan,  of  course,  is  traditional 
in  all  branches  of  Government  service. 

Within  the  compass  of  this  article  it  is  not  possible  to  do  justice  to 
the  many  distinguished  museum  directors  and  curators  whose  names 
pass  through  one’s  mind  and  to  whom  it  would  be  more  than  a  pleasure 
to  give  individual  credit  for  their  high  achievements.  It  is  some 
consolation,  however,  to  know  that  a  book,  in  press  at  just  this 
moment,  is  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  mission  of  making  these 
men  of  the  museum  profession  even  better  knowm  to  their  colleagues 
everywhere. 

FINANCES 

It  is  difficult  in  most  cases  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  support 
which  museums  receive  from  their  Governments.  Relatively  few 
budgets  are  made  public,  and  some,  even  of  these,  are  not  fully 
informative,  since  they  represent  appropriations  for  general  adminis¬ 
tration  only  and  do  not  show  sums  added  from  time  to  time  for  special 
purposes  such  as  field  work,  research,  or  publication.  Further,  they 
seldom  reflect  the  cost  of  maintaining  or  guarding  the  public  buildings 
occupied,  or  other  direct  services.  Most  of  the  smaller  museums, 
which  are  activities  of  universities  or  other  establishments,  have  no 
separate  budgets. 

However,  from  figures  that  are  available,  it  is  possible  to  conclude 
that  museum  financing  is  not  lavish.  Reports  show  all  degrees  of 
support  from  the  equivalent  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  perhaps 
$5,000  for  the  smaller  institutions,  and  from  a  few'  thousand  dollars 
upward — sometimes  over  $10,000  but  seldom  over  $25,000 — for  the 
larger  ones. 

Brazil  appropriates  the  equivalent  of  $142,000  for  its  lai^e  National 
Museum.  The  State  of  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil,  gives  $40,000  to  its  lai^est 
museum.  The  city  of  Rosario,  Argentina,  contributes  about  $5,000 
toward  the  budget  of  its  art  museum,  which  receives  three  times  as 
much  more  from  other  sources.  These  instances  seem  to  give  the 
record  appropriations  for  nation,  provincial  area,  and  municipality, 
respectively.  Several  museums  receive  incomes  from  two  of  these 
sources;  the  Municipal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Rosario  depends  upon 
all  three,  which  is  unique. 
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The  plan  of  supplementing  appropriated  income  by  securing  small 
contributions  from  individual  members  of  the  museum  or  of  an  affili¬ 
ated  society  is  followed  by  at  least  tw'o  museums.  The  National 
Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Buenos  Aires  has  its  Society  of  Friends 
of  the  Museum,  and  the  Bolivarian  Museum  at  Lima  has  the  Boli¬ 
varian  Society,  with  chapters  in  the  Provinces.  These  au.xiliary 
organizations  are  obviously  different  from  the  several  associations, 
already  mentioned,  which  own  museums.  It  is  only  natural  that  the 
membership  plan,  so  commonly  in  operation  among  museums  of 
North  America,  has  not  been  widely  adopted  elsewhere.  This  method 


Courtesy  of  Laurence  Vail  Coleman. 

EXHIBITION  HALL,  BOLIVARIAN  MUSEUM,  LI.MA 
One  of  the  halls  in  the  new  annex  of  the  Museum  at  Magdalena  Vieja,  a  suburb  of  Lima 

of  gaining  support  is  essential  to  museums  which  depend  largely  upon 
popular  participation  in  financing,  but  the  need  for  it  has  not  been  felt 
in  countries  where  most  of  the  museums  depend  upon  their 
Governments. 

PUBLIC  attendance 

There  is  much  diversity  in  practice  as  to  the  days  on  which  museums 
are  open  to  the  public.  Although  some  are  open  daily,  many  more 
are  closed  on  Mondays,  or  on  Sundays  and  Mondays.  A  few  of  the 
larger  museums  and  a  majority  of  the  smaller  ones  remain  closed 
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during  the  first  part  of  the  week,  and  there  is  a  tendency  not  to  open 
until  Thursday.  Many  are  open  only  on  two  days,  usually  Thursdays 
and  Sundays;  a  few'  only  on  one  day,  usually  Thursday  or  Sunday. 

With  respect  to  hours  also  there  are  differences  of  practice ;  but,  on 
the  whole,  mornings  are  not  useful  to  the  prospective  museum  visitor. 
The  only  instance  of  regular  evening  opening  seems  to  be  that  of  the 
Municipal  Museum  at  Guayaquil,  which  is  open  morning,  afternoon, 
and  evening  of  three  days  a  week. 

Statistics  of  attendance  show'  that  the  large  museums  in  the  large 
capitals  have  from  100,000  to  150,000  visitors  a  year.  Comparisons 
are  impossible  because  some  records  include  school  classes  and  some 
do  not.  The  highest  record — 250,000 — is  that  of  the  Colonial  and 
Historical  Museum  at  Lujan,  which  draws  heavily  upon  Buenos  Aires 
for  visitors  and  classes.  On  the  average,  each  of  the  principal 
museums  in  any  city  seems  to  attract  an  annual  attendance  of  from 
5  to  10  per  cent  of  the  population. 

EXHIBITS 

Science  exhibits,  for  the  most  part,  are  systematic;  labeling  is  from 
the  viewpoint  of  taxonomy.  A  number  of  museums  have  zoological 
habitat  groups,  settings  with  full-scale  manikins,  or  other  devices  of 
dramatization.  Exhibits  which  are  very  interesting,  from  the  tech¬ 
nical  standpoint,  are  to  be  found  on  every  hand  in  both  the  larger 
museums  and  the  smaller  ones. 

History  exhibits  relate  chiefly  to  wars  and  national  heroes — reflect¬ 
ing  the  high  patriotism  of  Latin  America.  Many  history  museums 
impress  one  as  showing  more  than  average  quality  of  installation,  and 
a  few  are  quite  outstanding. 

Permanent  art  exhibits  are  made  up  chiefly  of  paintings  and 
sculpture,  although  a  few'  museums  recognize  the  minor  and,  to  some 
extent,  the  industrial  arts.  Temporary  art  e.xhibits,  or  salons,  are 
held  periodically,  and  in  some  of  these  the  minor  and  industrial  arts 
are  conspicuously  represented.  It  is  the  custom  to  tag  each  object 
in  the  usual  w'ay  both  in  permanent  and  temporary  e.xhibits,  but 
interpretative  labeling  is  not  attempted.  Gallery  settings  and  illu¬ 
mination  are  excellent  in  several  museums,  the  Museum  of  Italian 
Art,  at  Lima,  being  a  notable  instance. 

It  may  be  w'orthy  of  note,  in  passing,  that  the  one  thing  which  is 
most  conspicuously  absent  from  South  American  museums  is  the  w'ork 
of  North  American  artists.  The  old  masters  are  shown.  Classical 
art  is  represented.  Recent  and  contemporary  paintings  from  Italy, 
France,  and  Spain  are  to  be  seen  in  abundance,  and  the  work  of 
Latin-American  artists  is  not  overlooked.  One  is  interested  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  art  of  South  America’s 
near  neighbor. 
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EDUCATIONAL  WORK 

Most  museums  receive  classes  from  the  schools,  and  some  make 
special  efforts  to  encourage  these  visits.  University  museums  and 
certain  of  the  public  museums  near  universities  have  established 
systematic  class  instruction,  and  in  each  of  four  cities,  as  already 
noted,  services  are  rendered  to  the  schools  of  the  community  by  a 
special  school-service  museum. 

Many  of  the  museums  offer  lecture  courses  to  the  public,  and  not 
a  few  have  developed  this  service  to  a  marked  degree.  Other  services 
of  like  kind  might  perhaps  be  noted,  but  they  represent  sporadic 
efforts  rather  than  methods  which  have  come  to  general  adoption. 


THE  MUSEUM  OF  ITALIAN  ART,  LIMA,  PERU 

A  gift  to  the  city  from  the  Italian  colony  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  in  IU21  of  the  first  centenary 
of  Peruvian  indeitendence 


The  national  museums  of  art  are  associated  more  or  less  closely 
with  national  schools  of  art.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  School  of  Fine 
Arts  is  the  museum,  while  at  Santiago  the  two  institutions  are  under 
the  same  direction  and  occupy  adjacent  buildings.  Less  intimately 
connected  with  museums  are  the  national  schools  of  fine  art  at  Buenos 
Aires,  Bogota,  Caracas,  La  Paz,  and  Lima,  and  the  schools  of  arts 
and  trades  at  Asuncion,  Montevideo,  and  Quito. 

COLLECTIONS  FOR  RESEARCH 

About  15  science  museums  have  important  study  collections  upon 
which  systematic  investigations  are  regularly  carried  forward.  Zoo¬ 
logical  collections  with  good  series  are  to  be  found  at  Buenos  Aires 
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and  La  Plata,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo  and  Belem  (Para),  Santiago 
and  Concepcion,  Montevideo,  Lima,  Bogota,  and  Quito.  There  are 
good  herbariums  at  these  cities  and  also  at  Caracas;  and  there  are 
archaeological  and  ethnological  collections  in  the  same  localities  and 
also  at  La  Paz,  Quito,  Guayaquil,  and  Cuzco.  Smaller  collections — 
many  of  real  importance — are  to  be  found  in  other  cities. 

E.xtensive  historical  collections  of  books  and  manuscripts  have 
been  developed  in  all  of  the  larger  cities.  Some  are  in  museums  and 
others  are  in  the  care  of  libraries  or  archives. 


WAX  FIGURE  IN  THE 
MUSEUM  OF  LUJAN, 
ARGENTINA 

Life-size  flKure  of  a  negro  ser¬ 
vant  with  cup  of  matt,  or 
Paraguayan  tea,  a  popular 
beverage  in  South  .America 


BUILDINGS 

About  a  score  of  buildings  have  been  erected  especially  for  museum 
purposes.  Many  of  these  are  architecturally  fine,  and  some  represent 
advanced  ideas  of  planning.  The  Museum  of  Italian  Art  at  Lima 
and  the  Provincial  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Santa  Fe,  Argentina, 
built  in  1921  and  1922,  respectively,  are  the  most  recent  art  museums; 
the  National  Museum  of  Bolivia  at  La  Paz,  the  Museum  of  Peruvian 
Archaeology  at  Lima,  and  the  museum  of  the  Butantan  Institute  at 
Sao  Paulo  are  the  latest  ones  for  science.  Other  new  buildings,  for 
which  dates  can  not  here  be  given,  are  those  of  the  Museum  of  the 
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State  of  Sao  Salvador  and  the  Municipal  Museum  at  Montevideo. 
Somewhat  older  but  of  excellent  design  is  the  spacious  Museum  of 
La  Plata,  which  has  recently  been  enlarged. 

There  are  now  three  buildings  in  construction.  The  largest  of 
these  is  to  be  the  new  home  of  the  National  Museum  of  Natural 
History  at  Buenos  Aires.  Its  first  wing  has  recently  been  built, 
and  the  others  planned  to  follow'  will  complete  a  splendid  edifice. 
The  Municipal  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  at  Rosario,  Argentina,  has  just 
begun  work  on  a  building  which  will  cost  half  a  million  dollars.  The 
Historical  Museum  of  Chile,  at  Santiago,  will  shortly  remove  from 
its  temporary  quarters  in  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  to  a  new  wing 
of  the  National  Library  w'hich  is  being  erected  for  its  use. 

The  first  of  these  new  buildings — that  at  Buenos  Aires — is  located 
on  a  principal  plaza.  Skirting  a  large  arc  of  the  Parque  Centenario, 
it  will  occupy  the  heart  of  the  new  residential  section  as  the  city  grows 
eastward.  Its  many  spacious  wings  will  provide  for  a  collection  of 
world  importance,  and  its  dignified  facade,  with  a  high  central  tow'er, 
will  make  the  new  museum  a  grace  to  its  metropolis. 

The  proposed  building  at  Rosario  also  deserves  special  mention. 
It  is  to  be  erected  in  the  Parque  Independencia,  a  garden  spot  in  the 
center  of  the  city.  As  a  result  of  a  competition  held  in  1928  plans 
have  been  selected  for  an  imposing  structure  of  three  floors,  with 
lai^e  galleries  for  paintings  and  sculpture  and  ample  provisions  for 
a  library  and  auditorium. 

Many  of  the  institutions  which  have  not  yet  found  permanent 
homes  are  now  occupying  altered  residences  or  historic  buildings, 
and  two  are  in  former  exposition  structures  which  they  look  upon  as 
temporary  abodes.  Other  museums  which  find  themselves  accommo¬ 
dated  in  one  or  another  of  these  ways  are  quite  permanently  settled, 
and  in  several  instances — notably  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Magdalena 
Vieja  near  Lima,  and  Lujan  in  Argentina — they  have  made  elaborate 
improvements. 

A  wave  of  interest  in  museums  is  sweeping  over  the  whole  world, 
leaving  in  its  path  new  buildings  and  increased  support.  Wherever 
it  is  felt,  it  not  only  bestows  these  blessings  but  also  lays  upon  museums 
the  duty  of  achieving  greater  usefulness  and  gives  them  opportunity 
to  meet  this  obligation.  In  the  Republics  of  South  America  its 
influence  is  keenly  felt.  Alluring  vistas  of  the  future  are  thus  opened 
to  a  hundred  institutions. 


MINIMUM  WAGE  LEGIS¬ 
LATION  IN  MEXICO 


By  Rudolf  Broda 

Antioch  College 

The  labor  laws  of  the  most  advanced  countries  have  been 
embodied  in  the  Mexican  constitution  of  1917,  and  in  various 
Federal  and  State  laws  passed  to  complement  the  constitu¬ 
tional  provisions.  The  low  level  of  wages  which  prevailed  in  the 
Mexican  country  districts  made  it  advisable  to  provide  for  a  better¬ 
ment  of  living  standards,  particularly  in  the  lowest  paid  groups  of 
workers.  The  constitution  therefore  prescribed  that  every  worker 
should  receive  a  minimum  wage  sufficient  to  guarantee  a  decent 
livelihood  including  education  and  lawful  pleasures,  and  that  com¬ 
missions  should  be  appointed  in  each  municipality  to  determine  that 
minimum  wage. 

The  Federal  Chamber  of  Deputies  passed  such  a  law  in  1925, 
providing  for  minimum  wage-fixing  machinery  in  the  Federal  District 
and  for  the  industries  of  national  importance  which  are  under  Federal 
jurisdiction — cotton,  oil,  mines,  and  transportation,  including  rail¬ 
ways.  As  yet  the  Senate  has  not  consented  to  the  law,  but  the  adoption 
of  the  general  labor  code,  at  present  under  consideration,  would  make 
the  minimum  w’age  obligatory  for  the  industries  under  Federal 
jurisdiction.  A  compromise  on  the  aforesaid  labor  code  was  arrived 
at  in  December,  1928,  at  a  general  conference  of  capital  and  labor, 
and  a  way  seems  to  be  paved  thereby  for  a  final  compromise  on  the 
matter  of  the  minimum  wage. 

Until  such  a  compromise  is  reached,  practical  application  of  the 
minimum  wage  is  restricted  to  the  industries  under  control  of  the 
State  legislatures.  The  great  majority  of  the  States  have  indeed 
passed  such  laws,  though  application  lags  somewhat  behind.  The 
author  has  recently  toured  the  Mexican  States  in  order  to  verify 
application  of  the  principle.  He  found  it  unapplied  so  far  in  the 
States  of  Nuevo  Leon  and  Verecruz.  A  state-wide  minimum  of 
40  centavos  (about  20  U.  S.  cents)  has  been  in  force  since  1922  in 
the  State  of  Queretaro  for  agricultural  peons  and  domestic  servants, 
60  centavos  for  industrial  workers,  and  75  centavos  for  office 

■  This  article  is  of  special  interest  in  view  of  the  special  session  of  the  Mexican  Congress  convened 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  special  labor  code  announced  last  November.  One  of  the  sections  of 
this  code  is  devoted  to  the  minimum  wage. — Editor’t  note. 
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employees.  The  law  provides  also  for  the  establishment  of  commis-  ! 
sions  to  fi.x  minimum  wages  above  the  state-wide  minimum,  but  these  I 
commissions  have  not  yet  entered  on  their  functions.  r 

The  State  of  Jalisco  established  the  minimum  wage  in  1923.  ' 

Practical  application  is  as  yet  restricted  to  the  city  of  Guadalajara  j 
and  part  of  the  country  districts.  ; 

The  State  of  San  Luis  Potosi  has  applied  the  minimum  wage  in  p 
a  comprehensive  way  since  1923.  The  State  labor  department 
determines  the  cost  of  living  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State  in  ! 
order  to  have  a  basis  for  the  rational  fixation  of  a  minimum  wage  for  i 
city  and  rural  workers.  j 

A  second  stage  of  the  task  is  accomplished  by  the  minimum  wage 
commissions.  They  determine  the  needs  of  the  worker’s  family  in 
conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Federal  constitution;  they  fix  j 
the  minimum  wage  in  accordance  with  these  needs,  without  adjust-  . 
ment  to  industrial  conditions;  and  they  finally  verify,  through  ' 
competent  inspectors,  the  application  of  the  law.  j 

The  State  labor  department  provided  very  scientifically  for  deter-  I 
mining  the  cost  of  food,  one  of  the  chief  necessities.  It  based  its 
calculations  on  figures  elaborated  by  the  Me.xican  scholar,  Miguel 
Cordero.  This  scientist  shows  that  persons  performing  sedentary 
work  need  2,700  calories  per  day,  workers  doing  light  muscular 
work,  3,000,  and  those  doing  very  hard  muscular  work,  4,000  calories.  ^ 
The  department,  desiring  to  be  liberal,  calculates  for  the  worker, 
the  head  of  the  family,  foodstuffs  with  4,200  calories  per  day;  for 
his  wife  and  children,  together,  it  allows  another  5,600  calories,  and 
3,100  more  for  an  aged  father  or  mother  to  be  maintained  by  the 
worker;  the  total  reaches  about  13,000  calories  for  the  family. 

The  various  articles  of  food  to  produce  these  calories  are  calculated 
in  accordance  with  local  conditions;  simple  foods  are  taken  into 
account  for  rural  and  unskilled  city  workers,  and  choicer  foods  for 
office  and  other  employees. 

Living  quarters  are  customarily  free  of  cost  for  rural  workers  and 
had  not  to  be  included  in  the  calculation  of  his  needs.  They  had  to 
be  included,  however,  for  the  city  workers.  Proceeding  in  this 
scientific  way,  the  labor  department  and  the  minimum  wage  com¬ 
mission  of  the  city  of  San  Luis  Potosi  agreed  on  a  minimum  wage 
of  6  pesos  30  centavos  (about  $3)  for  office  employees;  3  pesos  7  cen¬ 
tavos  ($1.50)  for  skilled  city  workers;  1  peso  66  centavos  ($0.80)  for 
unskilled  city  workers;  and  90  centavos  ($0.43)  for  rural  workers. 

The  execution  of  these  provisions  is  verified  by  two  inspectors; 
the  author  accompanied  one  of  them  on  an  inspection  trip  and  was 
impressed  with  his  serious  endeavor  to  apply  the  law.  The  wage 
of  an  unskilled  city  worker,  before  the  law  came  into  effect,  amounted 
generally  to  75  centavos,  and,  in  rare  cases  only,  to  1  peso  or  1  peso 
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25  centavos.  The  new  minimum  wage,  as  indicated  above,  is  1 
peso  66  centavos  for  this  group  of  workers.  Extreme  hardship  has 
thereby  been  eliminated.  The  minimum  wage  has  not  become  the 
maximum  w'age.  Some  of  the  skilled  workers  earn,  indeed,  5  to  7 
pesos  a  day,  much  more  than  the  3  pesos  7  centavos  provided  for  this 
group  of  workers. 

There  appeared  to  be  no  serious  objection  to  the  legislation  on 
behalf  of  the  employers’  class.  Adjustment  of  the  lowest  wages  to 
more  modern  standards  appeared  as  an  obvious  interest  of  general 
economy. 


SIMON  BOLIVAR 

This  bust  of  the  great  South  American  hero,  known  as  “The  Liberator,”  is  one  of  the  most  recent  sculp¬ 
tures  by  NicoUs  Veioz,  Vice  Consul  of  Venezuela  in  New  York,  who  in  his  leisure  hours  during  the  past 
two  years  has  taken  up  the  pursuit  of  sculpture.  The  Bolivar  bust,  completed  early  this  year,  is  of 
heroic  size,  measuring  46  inches  from  head  to  base.  Seflor  Veioz  based  the  likeness  on  historical  and  physi¬ 
ognomical  references,  especially  the  sketch  from  life  by  Roulin,  notable  French  artist,  and  the  portrait 
in  nil  by  Meucci.  The  sculptor  depicts  the  Liberator  as  a  young  man  without  the  tines  of  fatigue  and 
illness  and  the  air  of  sadness  and  disillusionment  which  characterize  many  portraits  of  him,  especially 
the  famous  marble  in  the  National  Pantheon  at  Caracas.  Bolivar  is  here  presented  as  a  thinker  and 
idealist,  a  triumphant  hero,  a  superman.  The  versatility  displayed  by  Seflor  Veioz  in  his  work  is  evi¬ 
denced  in  the  selection  from  his  numerous  sculptures  of  various  genres  illustrated  in  the  following  pages 


FOUR  HEADS  BY  NICOLAS  VELOZ 

pper;  Left,  Sleeping  Madonna;  right,  Dr.  Harold  Fox.  Lower:  Left,  Harry  Graham;  right,  Julia 


A  GROUP  OF  SCULPTURES  BY  NICOLAS  VELOZ 
Upper:  MaUrnUf.  Lower  left:  Cinderella.  Lower  right:  Modesty 


CourtMy  of  National  Hiahway  Education  Board. 


UNITED  STATES  DELEGATION  TO  THE  SECOND  PAN  AMERICAN  HIGHWAY 

CONGRESS 

The  following  delegates  were  appointed  by  President  Hoover  to  represent  the  United  States  at  the  Second 
Pan  American  Highway  Congress  to  be  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil,  August  16-31,  1929: 

Center:  J.  Walter  Drake,  chairman  of  the  delegation,  former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce,  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education  and  a  member  of  its  executive 
committee,  and  director  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.  Upper,  left  to  right: 
Hon.  Cyrenus  Cole,  Member  of  Congress,  author  of  the  Cole  resolution  appropriating  $50,000  for  a 
survey  of  the  Pan  .American  Highway  and  intimately  identified  with  legislation  pertaining  to  Latin- 
.Vmerican  affairs;  Thomas  H.  MacDonald,  technical  member  and  economic  adviser  of  the  commission, 
Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  and  cha'rman  of  the  Highway  Education  Board, 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Confederation  for  Highway  Education,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  States  at  the  Fifth  International  Road  Congress  at  Milan,  and  member  of  the 
United  States  delegation  to  the  First  Pan  American  Congress  of  Highways  at  Buenos  Aires  in  1925; 
Hon.  Tasker  L.  Oddie,  Senator  from  Nevada,  member  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and 
Post  Rrads,  author  of  numerous  highway  and  transportation  bills  in  the  Senate.  Lower,  left  to 
right:  Frank  T.  Sheets,  Chief  Highway  Engineer  for  Illinois,  former  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  State  Highway  Officials;  H.  H.  Rice,  chairman  of  the  United  States  delegation  to  First  Pan 
American  Highway  Congress  at  Buenos  .Aires,  member  of  the  Highway  Education  Board,  and  treasurer 
of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Frederick  A.  Reimer,  widely  known  consulting 
engineer,  president  of  the  American  Road  Builders’  Association;  Charles  M.  Babcock,  Minnesota 
Commissioner  of  Highways,  member  of  the  delegation  to  the  First  Pan  American  Highway  Congress , 
and  former  president  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highways  officials. 
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The  Governing  Board. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor  Dr.  don 
Manuel  Castro  Quesada,  information  has  been  received  that,  in  con¬ 
formity  with  a  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of 
-\merican  States,  the  President  of  Costa  Rica  has  appointed  the  fol¬ 
lowing  committee  to  consider  the  question  of  the  simplification  of  the 
calendar:  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  San  Jose,  Senor  Dr.  don  Rafael 
Ot6n  Castro;  Lie.  don  Le6n  Cortes  Castro,  member  of  the  National 
Congress;  Prof,  don  Miguel  Obreg6n  Lizano,  and  Senor  don  Juan 
Matamoros  Loria,  engineer.  With  the  newly  reported  Ecuadorean 
committee,  the  secretary  of  which  is  Senor  don  Jon&s  Guerrero,  these 
national  committees  now  number  five,  including,  in  addition  to  those 
above  named,  the  Peruvian,  the  Salvadorean,  and  that  of  the  United 
States. 

An  interesting  ceremony  took  place  at  the  Pan  American  Union  on 
June  27,  when  gold  railway  spikes  were  presented  to  the  diplomatic 
representatives  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  in  Washington,  to  com¬ 
memorate  the  completion  of  the  new  railroad  connecting  these  two 
Republics  in  Central  America.  The  diplomatic  representatives  of  the 
other  Central  American  Republics  also  attended.  The  presentations 
were  made  by  Mr.  Fred  La  vis,  president  of  the  International  Railw'ays 
of  Central  America,  which  company  has  just  completed  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  new  line,  the  spikes  being  received  by  Dr.  Adrian  Recinos, 
Minister  of  Guatemala,  and  by  Dr.  Carlos  Leiva,  Chai^4  d’Affaires 
of  Salvador. 

In  presenting  these  emblems,  Mr.  La  vis  said: 

In  view  of  the  completion  of  the  line  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central 
America  connecting  the  two  sister  Republics  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador  which 
you  so  ably  represent,  it  has  seemed  fitting  that  there  should  be  some  tangible 
memento  to  commemorate  this  event. 

This  seems  all  the  more  desirable  inasmuch  as  this  addition  to  the  transporta¬ 
tion  facilities  and  services  of  your  two  countries  will,  we  hope,  be  a  further  bond 
in  your  and  our  national,  as  well  as  commercial,  friendships. 
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TlicHC  two  golden  spikes,  therefore,  are  intended  to  symbolize  not  only  the 
physical  joining  together  of  the  rails,  but  also  the  joining  together  of  our  national 
ho|)es  and  aspirations  for  ever-increasing  friendship  between  our  nations. 

I  request,  therefore.  Doctor  Recinos  and  Doctor  Leiva,  that  you  be  so  good 
as  to  accept  these  two  emblems  of  this  happy  event  for  transmission  to  the 
respective  Presidents  of  your  countries  with  expressions  of  our  very  highest 
regard  and  our  hopes  for  a  continuance  of  that  friendship  which  has  existed 
Ix'tween  us. 


CEREMONY  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  COMPLETION  OF  THE  RAILWAY  BETWEEN 
OUATE.MALA  AND  SALV'ADOR 

In  oommemoration  of  the  completion  of  the  la.st  link  of  the  International  Railways  of  ('entral  .America 
between  Guatemala  and  Salvador,  gold  railway  spikes  were  presented  by  Mr.  F.  Lavis,  president  of 
the  railway  company,  to  the  Minister  of  Guatemala  in  Washington,  Dr.  Adri&n  Recinos,  and  to  the 
Chargft  d '.Affaires  of  Salvador,  Dr.  Carlos  l.«iva,  the  ceremony  taking  place  at  the  Pan  .American 
I'nion,  June  27.  Left  to  right:  .Seftor  Dr.  Carlos  F.  Grisanti,  the  Minister  of  Venezuela;  Seflor  Dr.  Juan 
H.  Sacasa,  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua;  Madame  Sacasa;  Seflor  Dr.  AdriAn  Recinos,  the  Minister  of 
Guatemala;  Mr.  George  J.  Eder,  Chief  of  the  Latin-American  Section  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce;  Mr.  Fre<l  Lavis,  president  of  the  International  Railways  of  Central  America; 
I>r.  Dana  C.  Alunro,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin-.American  Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State;  Seflor 
Dr.  Carlos  I,eiva,  Chargf  d’. Affaires  of  Salvador;  Seftor  Dr.  Carlos  A.  Perdomo,  ChargA  d’. Affaires  of 
Ilonduras;  Madame  FernAndez;  .Seftor  Dr.  Ramiro  FernAndez,  Secretary  of  the  Legation  of  Guatemala; 
.Mrs.  Eder;  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union;  and  Seftor  Dr.  Manuel 
Castro  Quesada,  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica 


The  importance  of  the  80-mile  link  between  the  railway  system  of 
Guatemala  and  Salvador  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  places  the  latter 
Republic  in  much  closer  contact,  via  the  former,  with  the  important 
markets  of  eastern  and  southern  United  States  and  Europe.  (An 
article  by  Mr.  Lavis  descriptive  of  this  new  branch  is  found  on  pp. 
760-768  of  this  issue.) 

In  addition  to  connecting  the  Republics  of  Guatemala  and  Salvador, 
the  new'  railway  represents  another  link  in  the  Pan  American  Railw’ay 
which  eventually  will  extend  from  the  United  States  in  the  north  to 
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Argentina  and  Chile  in  the  south.  The  ideal  of  a  railway  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  continent  was  first  proposed  in  1889  at  the 
First  International  Conference  of  American  States,  and  since  that 
time  the  distance  to  be  covered  by  railroads  has  been  constantly 
lessened.  At  present,  it  is  possible  to  go  from  New  York  through 
Mexico,  Guatemala,  and  Salvador  by  rail,  and  it  is  expected  that 
rail  lines  will  soon  extend  to  Panama. 

The  Pan  American  Railway  Committee,  which  was  reorganized 
under  the  terms  of  a  resolution  adopted  at  the  Fifth  Pan  American 
Conference,  has  been  giving  careful  consideration  to  the  future  of  this 
road.  The  committee  is  composed  of: 

Mr.  Charles  M.  Pepper,  of  the  United  States,  chairman. 

Senor  Juan  Briano,  of  Argentina. 

Senor  Santiago  Marin  Vicuna,  of  Chile. 

Senor  Francisco  P.  de  Hoyos,  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  Verne  Leroy  Havens,  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith 
on  June  14  occurred  before  the  completion  of  the  new  link  on  the 
International  Railways  of  Central  America,  of  which  he  was  a  former 
president.  He  was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  United  Fruit  Co. 
and  a  member  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Committee. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Keith  leaves  two  vacancies  on  the  Pan  American 
Railway  Committee,  Dr.  Tobias  Moscoso,  of  Brazil,  having  lost  his 
life  in  an  airplane  accident  in  Brazil  some  months  ago. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Com¬ 
mittee  resident  in  the  United  States,  held  at  the  office  of  the  chairman 
on  Wednesday,  July  3,  1929,  taking  note  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Minor  C. 
Keith,  it  was 

Resolved,  that  the  members  of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Committee  have 
learned  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of  their  colleague,  Mr.  Minor  C.  Keith. 
Mr.  Keith  during  his  long  and  distinguished  career  as  a  railway  builder  was  ever 
a  believer  in  the  project  for  linking  the  Americas  in  a  line  of  continuous  communi¬ 
cations.  To  his  foresight  and  indomitable  energy  are  due  the  construction  of  a 
most  important  link  in  the  main  trunk,  the  Central  American  system,  whose 
early  completion,  now'  assured,  will  provide  through  rail  communication  between 
New  York  and  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  As  a  member  of  the  committee  he  gave 
it  the  benefit  of  his  wide  practical  experience.  A  believer  in  the  project,  his 
vision  embraced  both  its  problems  and  its  possibilities.  His  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  committee  was  manifested  by  the  personal  attention  he  gave  to  it.  His 
sagacious  counsel  was  always  at  the  disposal  of  his  colleagues.  For  them  it 
was  a  highly  prized  privilege  to  l)e  associated  with  him.  His  loss  to  them  is  a 
personal  one. 

Resolved,  further,  that  as  mark  of  respect  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon 
the  records  of  the  committee  and  that  a  copy  be  transmitted  through  the  Direc¬ 
tor  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  the  bereaved  family, 

Charles  M.  Pepper. 

Verne  Leroy  Havens. 

F.  P.  DE  Hoyos. 
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Provision  has  been  made  for  the  appointment  of  national  sections 
of  the  Pan  American  Railway  Committee  in  each  of  the  countries 
through  which  the  railway  will  pass,  which  sections  are  intended  to 
cooperate  w’ith  the  Central  Committee.  Thus  far,  national  commit¬ 
tees  have  been  appointed  in  Mexico,  Salvador,  Peru,  Argentina,  and 
the  United  States. 

Advices  received  from  the  Charg4  d’Affaires  of  Mexico,  Dr.  Pablo 
Campos  Ortiz,  are  to  the  effect  that  the  first  general  assembly  of  the 
Pan  American  Institute  of  Geography  and  History  will  convene  at 
Mexico  City  on  September  16,  1929.  This  day  is  the  national  holi¬ 
day  of  Mexico. 

Mexico  City  was  designated  as  the  seat  of  the  institute  by  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  pursuant  to  the  terms 
of  the  resolution  of  the  Sixth  International  Conference  of  American 
States. 

The  purpose  of  the  institute  is  to  “serve  for  the  coordination,  dis¬ 
tribution,  and  publication  of  geographical  and  historical  studies  in 
the  American  States.”  The  resolution  passed  at  Habana  further 
provides  that  the  “Institute  of  Geography  and  History  shall  serve 
as  an  organ  of  cooperation  betw’een  the  geographical  and  historical 
institutes  of  America  in  order  to  facilitate  the  study  of  the  problems 
which  concern  geography  and  history.” 

On  July  13  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Mexico  and  Madame  Campos 
Ortiz  accompanied  to  the  Pan  American  Union  Dolores  del  Rio, 
the  gifted  and  charming  Mexican  motion-picture  star,  who  deposited 
a  wreath  before  the  bust  of  Juarez  in  the  Hall  of  Heroes. 

A  delightful  event  of  the  summer  season  was  the  illustrated  lecture 
on  The  Cuzco  of  the  Incas,  by  Senor  don  Rafael  Larco  of  Lima,  as¬ 
sisted  by  his  son,  Senor  don  Javier  Larco,  to  w’hich  the  Charge 
d’Affaires  of  Peru  and  Madame  Gonzalez  Prada  issued  invitations 
for  Friday  evening,  June  28.  The  beautiful  slides  intensified  the 
interest  of  the  select  audience  from  diplomatic  circles  which  gathered 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  to  hear  the 
lecture.  Senor  Larco  has  himself  assembled  a  notable  collection  of 
antiquities,  and  is  deeply  interested  in  preserving  the  tradition  of 
Incan  art  in  Peru. 

A  party  of  Cuban  teachers,  numbering  about  230,  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  Senor  Dr.  Ren6  P6rez  Abreu,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  Cuba,  Senor  Osvaldo  Valdes  de  la  Paz,  secretary  of  the 
board,  and  Senor  Lisandro  Otero,  technical  inspector,  w'as  received 
in  the  Hall  of  the  Americas  of  the  Pan  American  Union  on  July  9 
by  the  Charge  d’Affaires  of  Cuba,  Senor  Dr.  Jos4  T.  Baron,  the 
Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  and 
the  Assistant  Director,  Dr.  E.  Gil  Borges.  Doctor  Bar6n  addressed 
his  compatriots  as  follows: 


CUBAN  TEACllKRS  VISIT  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

The  |*arty  of  more  than  200  Cuban  teachers  who  made  a  short  tour  to  the  U nited  States  visited  the  Pan 

American  Union  July  9,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Charitf  d ’Affaires  of  Cuba.  Sefior  Dr.  Jos6 

T.  Baron;  the  Director  Oeneral,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe;  and  the  .tsslstant  Director,  Dr.  E.  Oil  Borges 

I  have  the  honor  of  presenting  these  enthusiastic  Cuban  teachers  who  are 
visiting  this  Capital  to  a  sincere  and  eminent  Pan  Americanist,  a  man  whose 
energies  are  devoted  to  promoting  the  progress  and  greatness  of  the  American 
countries — to  Doctor  Rowe,  the  soul  of  this  institution,  who  is  engaged  in  a  far- 
reaching,  far-seeing,  and  fruitful  work  to  which  the  diplomats  resident  in  Wash¬ 
ington  are  the  first  to  bear  witness.  Contributing  to  the  success  of  his  labors  is 
a  group  of  distinguished  officials,  foremost  among  whom  is  the  Assistant  Director, 
Dr.  Esteban  Gil  Borges. 

One  of  the  special  fields  in  which  this  institution  is  interested  is  education. 
A  division  under  the  able  direction  of  Miss  Brainerd  is  constantly  at  work  on 
educational  matters.  In  addition,  the  Union  is  occupied  with  problems  con¬ 
cerning  public  health,  agriculture,  commerce  and  labor,  aviation,  and  traffic  by 
sea  and  land.  Neither  are  the  arts  and  letters  neglected,  and  the  standardiza¬ 
tion  of  certain  branches  of  the  legislation  of  the  countries  members  of  the  Union 
is  one  of  its  most  important  projects. 

These  Cuban  teachers  could  not  leave  Washington  without  visiting  this  beauti¬ 
ful  edifice — the  gift,  in  large  part,  of  the  great  philanthropist  Carnegie — which 
houses  the  offices  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  or  without  voicing  their  wishes 
for  the  long  life  of  this  institution,  which  is  the  result  of  American  brotherhood, 
and  which,  since  its  foundation,  has  borne  such  good  fruit. 

In  that  hall  yonder  you  will  liehold  the  flags  of  all  the  American  Republics 
and  the  bust  of  a  national  hero  of  each  country.  There  you  will  see,  of  course, 
our  Ijeloved  flag.  There  stands  the  bust  of  Jos6  Marti,  not  only  because  it  is 
another  symbol  of  our  Cuba  but  because  he  was  an  illustrious  Pan  Americanist, 
a  man  who,  in  traversing  the  Americas  to  win  followers  for  our  cause,  became 
acquainted  with  the  aspirations,  the  virtues,  and  the  glories  of  our  sister  Repub¬ 
lics,  which  he  dearly  loved.  And  Marti’s  bust  is  the  more  fittingly  placed  in  this 
building  because  it  is  his  democratic,  self-sacrificing,  and  gallant  spirit  which 
reigns  here. 
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Doctor  Rowe  then  greeted  the  party,  speaking,  in  part,  as  follow's : 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  to  extend  to  you  the  warmest  possible  welcome  on 
behalf  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  We  are  gratified  by  your  presence  here, 
not  only  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  you  are  the  representatives  of  the  great 
educational  system  established  by  the  Republic  of  Cuba,  but  also  because  of 
the  important  part  that  you  are  called  upon  to  play  in  the  development  of  closer 
Pan  American  understanding.  It  is  through  your  efforts  that  international 
prejudices  and  misconceptions  can  best  be  dispelled.  The  high  mission  that  you 
are  called  upon  to  perform  runs  parallel  with  the  larger  purposes  for  which  the 
Pan  American  Union  was  established.  The  Union  feels  honored  by  your  visit, 
and  is  most  happy  to  place  all  its  facilities  at  your  disposal. 

On  behalf  of  the  visitors,  Senor  don  Carlos  Vald4s  Miranda,  a 
teacher  in  the  Normal  School  at  Habana,  expressed  their  apprecia¬ 
tion  for  the  courtesies  shown  them  and  voiced  the  hope  that  they 
might  be  intelligent  workers  in  the  cause  of  better  understanding 
among  the  American  Republics. 

After  an  inspection  of  the  building,  a  photograph  was  taken  as  a 
souvenir  of  the  occasion,  and  each  member  of  the  party  was  given 
some  publications  of  the  Pan  American  Union.  The  Director 
General  then  accompanied  the  group  to  the  White  House,  where 
they  were  received  by  the  President. 

After  their  stay  in  Washington  the  teachers  passed  several  days  in 
becoming  acquainted  with  New  York  and  in  visiting  Niagara  Falls. 
While  in  New  York  they  were  the  object  of  official  attention  from  the 
Consul  of  Cuba  and  from  the  mayor. 

The  Director  General’s  OflBce. 

On  Wednesday,  June  26,  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Nicaragua, 
Senor  Dr.  Juan  B.  Sacasa,  w'as  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  luncheon 
tendered  by  the  Director  General.  Doctor  Rowe  invited  the  follow¬ 
ing  distinguished  guests  to  join  him  on  this  occasion: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Charles  F.  Adams. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mr.  James  John  Davis. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Richey. 

Mr.  French  Strother. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Francis  White. 

Brig.  Gen.  Frank  Ross  McCoy,  United  States  Army. 

The  Counselor  of  the  Legation  of  Nicaragua,  Senor  Dr.  Evaristo 
Carazo. 

The  Chief  of  the  Latin  American  Division  of  the  Department  of 
State,  Dr.  Dana  G.  Munro. 

Tne  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  Esteban 
Gil  Borges. 

The  Director  General  had  the  honor  of  receiving  Dr.  E.  Blanco- 
Acevedo,  a  distinguished  Uruguayan  surgeon  and  chairman  of  a 
commission  that  has  in  its  charge  the  construction  of  a  great  medical 
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LUNCHEON  IN  HONOR  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  NICARAGUA 

The  Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union,  Dr.  L.  8.  Rowe,  was  host  at  a  luncheon  at  the  Pan 
.\inerican  Union  .\nnex,  June  26,  in  honor  of  the  Mini'iter  of  Nicaragua  in  Washington,  SeAor  Dr. 
Juan  B.  Sacasa.  First  row,  left  to  right:  Mr.  Lawrence  Richey,  secretary  to  the  President;  Seilor  Dr. 
Juan  B.  Sacasa;  Hon.  Charles  Francis  .\dams.  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  Hon.  James  J.  Davis,  Secretary 
of  Labor;  Mr.  Francis  White,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Second  row,  left  to  right:  Dr.  Dana  C. 
Munroe,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Latin-.\merican  .\flairs  of  the  Department  of  State;  Dr.  Evaristo 
Carazo,  Counselor  of  the  Legation  of  Nicaragua;  Dr.  Rowe:  Mr.  French  Strother,  secretary  to  the 
President;  Brig.  Gen.  Frank  R.  McCoy,  chairman  of  the  Bolivian- Paraguayan  Commission;  Dr.  E. 
Gil  Borges,  Assistant  Director  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


center  in  Montevideo  with  a  hospital  of  1200  beds  and  6  special 
medical  institutes,  together  with  their  adjunct  laboratories.  The 
Director  General  w^as  instrumental  in  placing  Dr.  Blanco-Acevedo  in 
touch  with  noted  physicians  in  this  country  with  whom  he  might 
confer.  While  in  Washington  Dr.  Blanco-Acevedo  carefully  examined 
the  equipment  of  the  Walter  Reed  Hospital. 

Among  other  distinguished  visitors  w'ho  were  received  by  the 
Director  General  during  the  latter  part  of  June  were:  Senor  Don 
Ricardo  Castro  Beeche,  editor  of  “Diario  de  Costa  Rica,”  w'ho  ’W'as 
accompanied  by  His  Excellency,  the  Minister  of  Costa  Rica,  Senor 
Dr.  Manuel  Castro  Quesada;  Miss  Lidia  Santelices,  a  teacher  in 
the  Boys’  High  School  of  Santiago,  Chile,  who  is  returning  to  her 
country  after  a  year’s  study  in  the  University  of  California  as  holder 
of  the  Latin  American  fellowship  granted  annually  by  the  American 
Association  of  University  Women;  Senor  Dr.  Ramiro  Guerra  y 
Sanchez,  Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Habana,  Prof.  Mordoqueo 
Garcia,  Secretary  of  the  National  Board  of  Education  in  Guatemala, 
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and  Senorita  Margarita  Lloreda,  a  Guatemalan  teacher,  all  of  whom 
came  to  the  United  States  to  attend  the  Inter-American  Conference 
on  Education,  recently  held  at  Atlanta  ;*and^Senor  Dr.  Francisco 
N&jera  Andrade,  of  Guatemala  City. 

The  Director  General  extended  to  Senor  Dr.  M&ximo  Soto  Hall 
and  Seftora  de  Soto  Hall  the  courtesies  of  the  Pan-American  Union 
when  they  visited  the  building.  While  in  Washington  Dr.  Soto 
Hall  delivered  an  illuminating  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  reception 
tendered  him  by  the  National  Women’s  Party,  his  subject  being 
The  Latin  American  Woman  andpHer  Achievements.  He  will 
give  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  United  States. 

Senhor  Dr.  .\lidaes  Franco  and  Senhora  de  Franco  w'ere  also 
received  at  the  Pan  American  Union  by  the  Director  General. 
Doctor  Franco,  one  of  the  leading  engineers  of  Brazil,  has  come  to 
the  United  States  on  a  special  mission  for  his  Government  to  make 
a  study  of  cotton  production  and  vegetable  oils. 

On  Tuesday,  June  25,  the  Director  General  delivered  an  address 
on  Pan  Americanism  before  the  Third  National  Boys’  and  Girls’ 
4-H  Club  Camp,  which  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  conducted  at  Washington  for  a  w^eek.  This  fine  group  of  boys 
and  girls,  numbering  153,  from  all  sections  of  the  United  States, 
gathered  in  the  Pan  American  Union  to  learn  more  of  the  youth  of 
the  America  to  the  South — its  ideals  and  purposes.  The  4-H  Clubs 
(the  letters  stand  for  “Hand,  Head,  Health,  and  Heart’’)  are  part  of 
the  extension  work  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  State  agricultural  colleges.  Any  boy  or  girl  who  desires  to 
become  a  member  must  help  demonstrate  the  better  practices  in 
agriculture  and  home  making,  to  which  the  colleges  of  agriculture 
point  the  way.  The  clubs,  which  are  under  the  direction  of  trained 
workers,  give  due  emphasis  to  recreation,  and  are  helpful  in  inspiring 
in  their  members  a  spirit  w'hich  finds  active  expression  in  making 
their  commimities  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

The  Counsellor’s  OflSce. 

The  Counsellor,  Mr.  Franklin  Adams,  returned  from  his  vacation 
in  Spain  in  time  to  complete  the  final  arrangements  for  the  concert 
given  by  the  United  States  Army  Band  July  9  on  the  Esplanade  of 
the  Pan  American  Union,  this  being  the  forty-sixth  concert  of  Latin 
American  music  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  and  the  first  concert 
by  the  band  since  its  return  from  Spain.  The  weather  was  pro¬ 
pitious,  and  the  scene  in  the  Aztec  gardens  beautiful  under  the  illumi¬ 
nations  and  the  rays  of  the  new  moon.  The  event  was  arranged  as 
a  “home-coming’’  greeting  to  this  musical  organization,  which  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
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CONCERT  ON  THE  ESPLANADE  OK  THE  PAN  AMERICAN  UNION 

An  audience  of  1,200  assembled  at  the  Pan  American  Union  July  0  to  hear  a  special  program  of  I,atin- 
American  music  rendered  by  the  United  States  Army  Band  and  two  a-ssisting  artists,  Miss  Diana 
Martinez  Milicua,  Mexican  soprano,  and  Madame  I,.olita  Cabrera  Uainsborg,  Bolivian  pianist 

the  marked  musical  talent  possessed  by  the  composers  of  Latin 
America. 

The  Counsellor  reports  that,  during  its  stay  abroad,  the  band  gave 
concerts  in  Paris,  Madrid,  Seville,  and  Barcelona,  playing  exclusively 
New  World  music.  After  its  first  European  concert,  given  in  Madrid 
and  attended  by  40,000  people,  a  special  concert  was  arranged  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  King  of  Spain  at  the  Palace.  Besides  the  royal 
family,  many  prominent  Government  officials  were  present.  In 
addition  to  the  60  concerts  given  in  Europe,  3  additional  concerts 
were  given  each  day  of  the  voyage  to  and  from  Europe  on  the 
Leviathan.  The  Army  Band,  whose  repertoire  contains  several 
hundred  selections  by  Latin-American  composers,  is  the  only  band 
possessing  such  an  extensive  library  of  New  World  music.  At  the 
Ibero-American  Exposition  in  Seville  the  representatives  of  the 
Latin-American  nations  spoke  appreciatively  of  the  band’s  rendition 
of  their  national  folk  music. 

At  the  “home-coming”  concert  over  1,200  people  were  present, 
including  the  members  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps  now  in  Washington 
and  the  Commissioner  General  of  the  United  States  to  the  Exposition 
at  Seville  and  Mrs.  Campbell.  The  program  was,  as  usual,  broad¬ 
cast  from  station  NAA. 
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The  soloists  for  this  concert  were  Madame  Lolita  Cabrera  Gains- 
borg,  Bolivian  pianist,  and  Miss  Diana  Martinez  Milicua,  Mexican 
soprano.  The  band  numbers  were  under  the  leadership  of  Capt. 
W.  J.  Stannard.  The  artists  received  ovations,  the  applause  being 
enthusiastic  for  every  number  given. 

In  thanking  the  artists  who  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
concert,  and  in  expressing  the  appreciation  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  to  the  Army  Band,  the  Director  General  emphasized  the  service 
rendered,  through  the  broadcasting  of  the  concerts  of  Latin  American 
music  at  the  Pan  American  Union,  in  making  better  known  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  important  contributions  which  the 
Latin  American  nations  are  making  to  modern  culture,  and  especially 
to  musical  development. 

The  next  concert  under  the  auspices  of  the  Union  will  take  place  on 
Tuesday  evening,  September  17,  and  will  also  be  held  on  the  Espla¬ 
nade  of  the  Union. 

The  Foreign  Trade  Adviser’s  OflBce. 

Among  the  recent  callers  at  the  Office  of  the  Foreign  Trade  Adviser, 
Mr.  William  A.  Reid,  was  Mr.  Kirby  Smith,  representative  of  the 
American  firm  holding  the  contract  for  building  the  new  port  works 
at  Buenaventura,  Colombia.  Mr.  Smith  reports  that  the  work  is 
progressing  even  more  rapidly  than  was  at  first  expected.  One  of  the 
new  piers,  onto  which  railway  cars  from  the  interior  are  already 
running,  receives  ocean-going  vessels  for  the  receipt  or  discharge  of 
cargo  and  passengers.  The  new  hotel  on  the  water  front  is  well 
patronized  by  travelers,  many  of  whom  are  entering  Colombia  by 
Buenaventura.  These  improvements,  however,  are  only  part  of 
the  works  now  in  progress  which  will  make  the  port  one  of  the  best 
in  South  America. 

The  Statistical  Division. 

The  Statistical  Division  has  completed  during  the  past  month 
reports  on  the  foreign  trade  for  1928  of  Uruguay,  Haiti,  and  the 
Dominican  Republic,  and  is  now  engaged  in  compiling  a  report  on 
Paraguay’s  foreign  trade  for  the  same  year. 

The  division  has  recently  received  an  interesting  report,  prepared 
by  the  National  Commission  of  Statistical  and  Economic  Reform  of 
Cuba,  on  that  Republic’s  trade  with  the  20  Latin  American  countries 
for  the  years  1924  to  1927,  inclusive,  and  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1928.  The  report,  which  the  commission  states  was  made  in  order 
to  answer  numerous  requests  for  this  particular  information,  shows 
the  commercial  movement  of  Cuba  with  the  individual  Republics 
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during  the  four  and  a  half  years  under  review,  and  gives  lists  of 
articles  of  import  and  export  as  applicable  to  each  country. 

A  similar  report  covering  the  same  period  has  been  made  by  the 
commission  showing  Cuba’s  trade  with  the  British,  Dutch,  and 
French  West  Indies,  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 

The  Library. 

The  library  has  recently  prepared  two  mimeographed  reference 
lists  which  should  prove  of  interest  to  librarians  and  others  desiring 
to  acquire  books  on  Latin  America.  The  first  gives  titles  of  Recent 
books  in  English  on  description  and  travel  in  Latin  America,  and  is 
limited  to  books  known  to  be  in  print.  The  other.  Sources  oj  infor¬ 
mation  for  books  on  Latin  America,  is  in  three  parts:  (1)  Magazines 
publishing  reviews  of  new  books;  (2)  library  and  book-trade  journals; 
and  (3)  book  dealers,  with  some  details  regarding  them.  All  three 
sections  deal  with  Spanish  and  Latin  American  sources.  Copies  of 
these  will  be  sent  on  request. 

Since  the  preparation  of  notes  for  the  Bulletin  of  last  month,  the 
library  has  received  255  volumes  and  pamphlets.  A  few  of  the 
items  are  as  follows: 

Seeing  South  America.  By  William  B.  Guitteau  .  .  .  and  Nevin  O.  Winter 
.  .  .  Evanston,  Ill.,  Row,  Peterson  and  Co.,  1929.  336  p.,  illus. 

Cuba  y  los  Estndos  Unidos.  Por  Cosme  de  la  Torriente.  Prdlogo  de  James 
Brown  Scott.  Habana,  Rambla,  Bouza  y  Cia.,  1929.  xlv,  317  p. 

Cuba  and  her  people  of  to-day  ...  By  Forbes  Lindsay  .  .  .  and  Nevin  O. 

Winter  .  .  .  New  revised  edition.  Boston,  L.  C.  Page  and  Co.,  1928.  329  p., 

illus. 

Sails  and  swords;  being  the  golden  adventures  of  Balboa  and  his  intrepid  com¬ 
pany,  freebooters  all,  discoverers  of  the  Pacific.  By  .Arthur  Strawn.  New 
York,  Brentano’s,  1928.  341  p.,  plates. 

Red  Tiger:  adventures  in  Yucatan  and  Mexico.  By  Phillips  Russell.  New 
York,  Brentano’s,  1929.  3.36  p.,  illus. 

International  yearbook  on  civil  and  commercial  arbitration  .  .  .  edited  by  Dr. 
Arthur  Nussbaum.  Vol.  1.  New  York,  Oxford  University  Press,  1928.  418  p. 

Foreign  legionaries  in  the  liberation  of  Spanish  South  America.  By  Alfred 
Hasbrouck.  New  York,  Columbia  University  Press,  1928.  470  p. 

Unknown  lands.  The  story  of  Columbus.  Bj'  Vicente  Blasco  Ib^inez  .  .  . 

Translation  from  the  Spanish  by  Arthur  Livingston.  New  York,  E.  P.  Dutton 
and  Co.,  1929.  270  p. 

A  handbook  to  the  League  of  Nations  with  a  chronological  record  of  its  achieve¬ 
ment  brought  down  to  April,  1928.  By  Sir  Geoffrey  Butler  .  .  .  Reissue 
with  additions.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green  and  Co.,  1928.  239  p. 

Discoveries  and  adventures  in  Central  America.  By  Thomas  Gann.  New 
York,  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1929.  261  p.  plates 

History  of  Latin  America.  By  William  Warren  Sweet.  Revised  and  enlarged 
edition  with  maps.  New  York,  The  Abingdon  Press,  1929.  404  p. 
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BolU'ar  the  liberator.  By  Michel  Vaucaire.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
Margaret  Reed.  With  illustrations.  Boston,  Houghton,  Mifflin  Company, 
1929.  205  p. 

Political  handbook  of  the  World.  Parliaments,  parties  and  press  as  of  January 
1,  1929.  Edited  by  Malcolm  W.  Davis  and  Walter  H.  Mallory.  Published  by 
Yale  University  Press,  New  Haven,  for  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations,  Inc., 
New  York.  198  p. 

Spain  overseas.  By  Bernard  Moses  .  .  .  New  York,  Hispanic  Society  of 
.America,  1929.  114  p.  (Hispanic  notes  and  monographs.) 

Trading  under  the  laws  of  Argentina.  By  Joaquin  Servera  .  .  .  Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1929.  155  p.  (Trade  promotion  series  No.  74 

of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce.) 

Amirica  Central.  By  Max  Vollmberg.  San  Salvador,  Finca  Santa  Lucia, 
the  author,  1920.  (An  album  of  40  prints  of  paintings  of  scenes  in  Central 
America.  Two  pages  of  introduction  in  English,  Spanish,  French,  and  German.) 
folio. 

International  law  as  applied  to  foreign  stales.  Being  an  analysis  of  the  juridical 
status  of  foreign  states  in  American  jurisprudence.  By  Julius  I.  Puente  .  .  . 
Chicago,  Burdette  J.  Smith  and  company,  1928.  299  p. 

The  international  protection  of  trade  marks  by  the  American  Republics.  By 
Stephen  P.  Ladas.  Cambridge,  Harvard  University  Press,  1929.  136  p. 
(Harvard  studies  in  international  law.) 

Obregon’s  history  of  16th  century  explorations  in  Western  America,  entitled 
Chronicle,  commentary,  or  relation  of  the  ancient  and  modern  discoveries  in 
New  Spain  and  New  Mexico,  Mexico,  1584.  Translated,  edited,  and  annotated 
by  George  P.  Hammond  .  .  .  and  Agapito  Rey  .  .  .  Los  Angeles,  Wetzel 
Publishing  Co.,  336  South  Broadway,  1928.  xxxiv,  351  p. 

Biblioteca  andina.  Part  one:  The  chroniclers,  or,  the  writers  of  the  16th  and 
17th  centuries  who  treated  of  the  pre-Hispanic  history  and  culture  of  the  Andean 
countries.  By  Philip  Ainsworth  Means.  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences,  1928.  8  plates.  (Pages  271-525  of  the  Transactions  of 

the  .  .  .  Academy  .  .  .  ,  Vol.  29,  May,  1928.) 

Rivalry  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  over  Latin  America.  (1808- 
1830.)  By  J.  Fred  Rippy.  Baltimore,  The  Johns  Hopkins  Press,  1929.  322  p. 
(The  Albert  Shaw  lectures  on  diplomatic  history,  1928.) 

The  history  of  the  conquest  of  Quito.  By  Richard  Muller.  Santo  Domingo, 
Virgilio  Montalvo,  1929.  95  p.,  illus. 

The  romance  and  rise  of  the  .American  tropics.  By  Samuel  Crowther.  Garden 
City,  Doubleday,  Doran  and  Co.,  1929.  390  p.,  illus. 

Cochrane  the  unconquerable.  By  Archibald  D.  Turnbull  and  Norman  Reeve 
Van  der  Veer.  New  York,  The  Century  Co.,  1929.  319  p. 

Frontiers  of  trade.  By  Julius  Klein  .  .  .  with  a  foreword  by  Herbert  Hoover. 
New  York,  The  Century  Co.,  1929.  328  p. 

Mexico  and  Texas,  1821-1835.  University  of  Texas  research  lectures  on  the 
causes  of  the  Texas  revolution.  By  Eugene  C.  Barker.  Dallas,  P.  I.  Turner 
Co.,  1928.  167  p. 

Right  to  protect  citizens  in  foreign  countries  by  landing  forces.  Memorandum 
of  the  Solicitor  for  the  Department  of  State,  October  5,  1912.  Second  revised 
edition.  Washington,  Department  of  State,  1929.  78  p. 

Toward  equal  rights  for  men  and  women.  By  Ethel  M.  Smith.  Washington, 
Committee  on  the  legal  status  of  women.  National  League  of  Women  Voters, 
1929.  139  p.  (Pp.  100-108  and  113-118  on  Latin  America.) 
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Album  de  tejidos  y  alfareria  araucana.  Hecho  bajo  la  direcci6n  del  Dr. 
Aureliano  Oyarzun  y  de  Don  Ricardo  E.  Latcham  y  pnblicado  por  el  Museo  de 
Etnologfa  y  Antropologia  de  Santiago  .  .  .  Santiago,  Imprenta  Universo 
[1929].  2  p.  text  &  21  color  plates.  Size  22  x  30  inches. 

Poesias  escogidas.  Horas  de  vivac.  Por  A.  J.  Calcafio  Herrera.  Caracas, 
Tip.  Col6n,  1929.  178  p. 

Leyendas  y  episodios  ChUenos.  Por  Aurelio  Diaz  Meza.  Prdlogo  de  Don 
Jos<5  Toriblo  Medina.  Volumen  5;  En  plena  colonia.  Tomo  1.  Santiago, 
Sociedad  Imp.  y  Lit.  Universo,  1929.  307  p. 

El  Roto  Chileno.  Bosquejo  histdrico  de  actualidad.  Por  Roberto  Herndndez 
C.  Valparaiso,  Imprenta  San  Rafael,  1929.  648  p. 

Resultados  del  Observatorio  Nacional  Argenlino.  Vol.  31,  Catdlogo  astro- 
grdfico  — 29°.  C6rdoba,  Pnblicado  por  el  Observatorio,  1928.  1  volume. 

(The  library  has  been  especially  fortunate  in  receiving  13  volumes  of  this  series, 
comp  eting  the  collection  on  file.) 

Codex  Magliabecchiano  XIII,  3:  Libro  de  la  vida  que  los  Indios  antiguamente 
hacian  y  superstic  ones  y  ma  os  ritos  que  tenian.  (On  cover:  Manuscrit  Mexi- 
cain  port-Colombien  de  la  Biblioth^que  Nationale  de  Florence  reproduit  en 
Photochromographie  aux  frais  du  Due  de  Loubat  .  .  .  Rome,  Danesi,  1904.) 
96  color  plates. 

Memoria  histdrica,  geogrdfica,  politico  y  econdmica  sobre  la  provincia  de  Misiones 
de  Indios  Guaranis.  Por  Gonzalo  de  Doblas.  Pr  mera  edicidn.  Buenos  Aires, 
Imprenta  del  Estado  1836.  116  p.  [Written  in  1770  and  first  published  in 

1836.] 

Estudio  de  la  historia  de  Chile.  Por  Luis  Galdames.  Sdptima  edicidn.  San¬ 
tiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Universitaria,  1929.  505  p. 

Crdnica  histdrica  de  la  Provincia  de  Corrientes.  Por  Manuel  Florencio  Mantilla. 
Tomo  2.  Buenos  Aires,  Espiasse  y  Cia.,  1929.  523  p. 

Indice  de  documentos  de  Nueva  Espana  existentes  en  el  Archivo  de  Indias  de 
Sevilla.  Tomo  2.  Mdxico,  Imprenta  de  la  Secretaria  de  Relaciones  Exteriores, 
1929.  451  p.  (Monografias  Bibliogrdficas  Mexicanas,  mimero  14.) 

Mi  tierra.  Panorama,  reminiscencias,  escritores  y  folklore.  Por  Agustin 
Edwards.  Valparaiso,  Soc.  Imprenta  y  Lit.  Universo,  1928.  393  p.,  map. 

Las  memorias  diplomdticas  de  Mr.  Foster  sobre  Mdxico.  Con  un  prdlogo  de 

Genaro  Estrada  .  .  .  Mdxico,  Publicaciones  de  la  Secretaria  de  Relaciones 

Exteriores,  1929.  143  p.  (Archivo  histdrico  diplomdtico  Mexicano,  mimero  29.) 

Hisioria  de  la  Isla  y  Catedral  de  Cuba.  Escrita  por  .  .  .  Pedro  Agustin 

Morell  de  Santa  Cruz  .  .  .  con  un  prefacio  de  Francisco  de  Paula  Coronado. 

Habana,  Imprenta  “Cuba  Intelectual,”  1929.  305  p.  (Publication  of  the 

Academia  de  la  Historia  de  Cuba.) 

Cat&logo  de  los  eclesidsticos  de  ambos  cleros,  casas  religiosas,  iglesias  y  capillas 
de  la  Republica  de  Chile  a  fines  del  ano  1929.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Imprenta  Arturo 
Prat,  1929.  492  p. 

Dibujos  indlgenas  de  Chile  .  .  .  Por  Abel  Gutidrrez  A.  Santiago  de  Chile, 
Imprenta  Universitaria  [1929].  71  p.,  plates. 

Bibliografla  del  trabajo  y  de  la  prevision  social  en  Mdxico.  Por  Vicente  Lom¬ 
bardo  Toledano.  Mdxico,  1928.  218  p.  (Number  13  of  the  Monografias 

Bibliogrdficas  Mexicanas,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Sr.  Genaro  Estrada, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Foreign  Relations.) 

Coaybay.  (Novela).  Por  Josd  Antonio  Ramos.  Habana,  Imprenta  “El 
Siglo  XX,”  1926.  354  p.  (Esta  obra  obtuvo  el  premio  Minerva  instituido  por 
el  duefto  de  la  libreria  de  ese  nombre,  Sr.  Valentin  Garcia.) 

Vida  admirable  de  Josd  Pedro  Varela  .  .  .  Por  Alberto  Lasplaces.  Monte¬ 
video,  Pefia  Hnos.,  1928.  170  p. 
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Joaseiro  do  Pe.  Cicero.  Scenas  e  quadros  do  fanatismo  no  nordeste.  Pelo  M. 
Borgstrom  Liouren9o  Filho.  Sao  Paulo,  Comp.  Melhoramentos  de  S.  Paulo 
(1929).  301  p. 

Album  da.'t  curio.ndades  arlisticae  da  Bahia.  Organizado  por  ordcm  do  Governo 
do  Estado  da  Bahia  sob  a  direc^ao  artistica  e  com  photographias  de  F.  Guerra 
Duval.  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Litho-Typ.  Fluminense,  1928.  p.  1-5,  text,  9-207 
plates,  i-iv,  index. 

The  following  new  magazines  have  been  received: 

.Mhamhra.  (.\  literary  monthly.)  Published  by  the  Hispano  &  American 
Alliance,  No.  1,  East  42d  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Edited  by  A.  Flores.  Vol.  1, 
No.  1,  June,  1929.  38  p.  illus.  8^/^  x  11 inches. 

Tranxporte—Ar,  Tierra  e  Mar.  (Revi.sta  commercial  e  literaria.  Monthly. 
C.  I.  MacRcynolds,  Director-Proprietario,  Praga  Ramos  de  Azevedo  16,  SSo 
Paulo,  Brazil.  Anno  1,  No.  2,  Maio  de  1929.  55  p.  9J^  x  12J^  inches. 

Roletin  de  la  Bihliotecn  Nacional.  Santiago  de  Chile,  Publicado  por  la  Biblio- 
teca.  Afio  1,  No.  1,  Enero-Febrero,  1929.  31  p.  Gratis.  x  lOJ^  inches. 

I nternational  System  News.  Published  by  the  International  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Corporation,  67  Broad  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  Vol.  1,  No.  1,  June, 
1929.  11  X  14  inches. 

Division  of  Intellectual  Cooperation. 

Letters  have  been  received  from  a  large  number  of  educators  and 
university  presidents  in  all  parts  of  the  Americas  expressing  approval 
of  the  agenda  of  the  Inter-American  Congress  of  Rectors,  Deans,  and 
Other  Educators  to  be  held  in  Habana  in  1930  and  of  the  project  ot 
organization  of  the  Inter-American  Institute  of  Intellectual  Coopera¬ 
tion.  They  also  manifest  a  desire  to  cooperate  in  any  way  possible 
with  these  plans. 

The  division’s  activities  continue  to  e.xpand  in  diverse  fields: 
Several  universities  in  the  United  States  have  recently  requested 
information  about  the  courses  in  certain  secondary  and  normal  schools 
of  Latin  America  in  order  to  facilitate  the  validation  of  entrance 
credentials  and  diplomas  presented  for  university  courses  in  this 
country;  one  of  the  Latin  American  Republics  has  asked  the  division 
for  assistance  in  engaging  a  physical  director  for  the  public  schools, 
an  American  school  in  the  same  nation  having  likewise  requested 
help  in  securing  a  principal;  and  the  division  is  gathering  from  various 
sources  material  on  city  planning  and  municipal  development  for  a 
Brazilian  engineer  who  expects  to  study  these  problems  while  on  a 
forthcoming  visit  to  the  United  States.  Information  has  likewise 
been  assembled  and  dispatched  to  inquirers  on  the  following  subjects: 
Educational  background  of  Latin  America,  agricultural  schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  character  education. 

During  the  past  month  the  division  has  rendered  assistance  in 
making  contacts  with  educators  and  schools  in  this  country  to  a 
number  of  Latin  American  educators  who  were  visiting  the  United 
States. 
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Division  of  Financial  Information ;  Division  of  Translations. 

The  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Financial  Information,  Dr,  William 
Manger,  and  the  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Translations,  Mr.  Jos6  E. 
Tercero,  will  sail  from  New  York  on  July  27  to  attend  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Highway  Congress  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  August  16  to  31. 
Doctor  Manger  and  Mr.  Tercero,  who  have  both  devoted  much  time 
and  effort  to  assistance  in  the  preparations  for  this  congress,  especially 
in  those  of  the  delegation  of  the  United  States  of  America,  will 
accompany  that  delegation  and  at  the  close  of  the  congress  will  visit 
Uruguay,  Argentina,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Panama,  returning  to  Wash¬ 
ington  the  middle  of  October.  The  forthcoming  congress  will  be  the 
second  gathering  of  this  nature,  the  first  having  met  at  Buenos  Aires 
in  1925.  During  their  visits  to  these  several  countries  Doctor 
Manger  and  Mr.  Tercero  will  gather  material  of  service  to  the  Pan 
American  Union. 


INTERNATIONAL  TREATIES 
;  andRELAHONS  ; 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC-HAITI 

Boundary  Commission. — The  boundary  treaty  between  the  Do¬ 
minican  Republic  and  Haiti,  signed  January  21,  1929,  was  ratified  by 
Haiti  on  February  11  and  by  the  Dominican  Republic  on  February 
25.  The  exchange  of  ratifications  took  place  at  Santo  Domingo  on 
April  30,  1929.  From  both  countries  survey  commissions  were  ap¬ 
pointed  within  15  days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  as  provided 
for  in  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  met  at  Comendador.  Members  of 
the  Dominican  commission  figure  that  the  work  will  cover  eight  or 
nine  months.  {La  Opinion,  Santo  Domingo,  May  20,  1929;  Le 
Moniteur,  Port  au  Prince,  May  6,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

New  legations. — On  April  22,  1929,  an  act  was  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  providing  for  the  creation  of  a  Paraguayan  legation  in  Colombia 
and  the  separation  of  the  legation  in  Mexico  from  that  in  the  United 
States.  The  law  was  promulgated  by  President  Guggiari  on  April  29, 
1929.  {Diario  Oficial,  Asuncibn,  April  30,  1929.) 


LEGISLATION 

>/ 

ARGENTINA 


Regulation  of  broadcasting. — On  April  10,  1929,  President 
Irifioyen  issued  a  decree  to  regulate  the  operation  of  public  and  private 
radio  broadcasting  stations,  thereby  abrogating  the  decrees  on  that 
subject  of  July  12,  1917,  May  27,  1924,  and  September  9,  1925.  The 
following  are  some  of  the  more  important  provisions: 

Establishment  of  stations. — No  radioelectric  transmitting  station  may  l>e 
established,  operated,  or  exploited  without  previous  authorization  granted  by  the 
proper  authorities.  In  accordance  with  article  1  of  law  9127  only  the  installation 
of  transmitting  stations  designed  to  establish  services  of  international  communi¬ 
cation  and  Ijeyond  the  limits  stipulated  by  the  law  in  question  will  be  permitted. 
In  addition  to  these,  licenses  may  be  granted  to  movable,  broadcasting,  private 
experimental,  and  amateur  stations. 

Every  station  operating  in  Argentine  territory  shall  be  subject  to  the  laws 
governing  the  telegraphic,  telephone,  and  radioelectric  services;  to  the  regulations 
which  the  Government  adopts;  and  the  terms  of  the  international  agreements  to 
which  the  Government  has  or  may  adhere. 

Revocation  of  Licenses. — Licenses  for  the  operation  of  stations  shall  be 
subject  to  revocation  at  any  time. 

Inspection. — Radio  stations  shall  lie  subject  to  inspection  at  any  time  by 
persons  appointed  by  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  who  may  order 
the  station  closed  until  defects  noted  have  been  corrected. 

Determination  of  wave  lengths. — Wave  lengths  must  be  declared  and 
maintained  at  the  frequency  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Tele¬ 
graphs.  The  State  reserves  the  right  to  authorize  or  refuse  a  given  frequency 
or  bands  of  frequency  and  types  of  waves,  and  may  at  any  time  order  the  modi¬ 
fication  of  those  which  have  been  or  may  be  granted,  without  laying  itself  liable 
to  remuneration  or  compensation  of  any  kind. 

Certification  of  operators. — All  radio  operators  must  be  certificated  by 
the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Call  signals. — Each  station  shall  be  assigned  its  particular  call  signal,  taken 
from  those  in  the  international  series  reserved  for  Argentina.  Once  a  particular 
call  signal  has  been  assigned,  it  must  not  be  changed  or  modified. 

Non-transferability  of  licenses. — The  holder  of  a  license  shall  not  trans¬ 
fer,  rent,  or  allow  any  other  person  or  corporation  to  share  the  powers  or  author¬ 
izations  granted  under  the  license  or  concession  issued  to  him  except  with  the 
previous  consent  of  the  proper  authorities. 

Installation  outside  urban  zones. — Authorization  shall  not  be  granted  for 
the  establishment  of  new  broadcasting  stations  within  the  limits  of  the  Federal 
Capital  and  its  immediate  environs,  a  corresponding  measure  to  be  made  effective 
in  other  capitals  and  important  cities  of  the  Republic.  Broadcasting  stations 
already  in  operation  must  be  moved  outside  the  stated  zones  within  a  maximum 
period  of  nine  months,  counting  from  the  date  of  the  present  decree,  the  new  loca¬ 
tions  to  be  arranged  in  consultation  with  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs. 

Wave  lengths. — The  frequency  to  be  assigned  to  the  broadcasting  stations 
will  be  between  1,500  and  550  kilocycles  (wave  length  200  to  545  meters),  the 
59875— 29— Bull.  8 - 5  813 
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inaxiinuin  deviation  tolerated  being  half  a  kilocjcle  i)er  second  in  the  frequency 
of  the  system  authorized. 

Within  the  radius  stipulated  by  the  Deiiartment  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs,  the 
separation  in  frequency  of  the  wave  of  one  station  from  another  must  be  at  least 
40  kilocycles. 

Once  the  range  assigned  has  been  taken  up  in  accordance  with  the  rules  given 
in  the  preceding  paragraph,  no  new  operating  licenses  shall  be  issued  until  a  fre¬ 
quency  vacancy  occurs. 

Irkadiation. — The  transmissions  must  be  as  pure  as  possible  and  entirely  free 
from  harmonics,  the  most  technically  appropriate  apparatus  to  be  u.sed  to  that 
end. 

The  minimum  and  maximum  power  which  may  be  utilized  shall  be  500 
watts  and  10  kilowatts  in  the  antenna.  Applications  for  special  permits  for  the 
installation  of  stations  of  greater  power  shall  be  decided  by  the  department  in 
charge;  nevertheless,  this  power  shall  be  limited  bj'  the  interference  which  it  may 
cause  to  any  station  belonging  to  or  authorized  by  the  State. 

The  chief  object  of  all  broadcasting  stations  shall  be  the  provision  of  programs 
of  high  artistic  and  cultural  value.  Commercial  propaganda  shall  be  permitted 
only  on  a  limited  scale  and  without  interference  with  the  quality  and  tone  of  the 
jirograms. 

The  simultaneous  transmission  of  the  same  program  shall  not  be  permitted 
except  when  the  program  is  considered  of  exceptional  interest  and  shall  be 
especially  authorized  by  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  The  station 
which  wishes  to  retransmit  a  program  must,  before  applying  for  the  permit 
mentioned,  obtain  permission  from  the  original  transmitting  station. 

Hours  of  broadcasting. — The  hours  of  broadcasting  for  the  various  stations 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  Any  station 
which  suspends  transmission  for  a  period  of  eight  days  or  which  does  not  adhere 
to  the  broadcasting  hours  accorded  it  by  the  department  will  be  subject  to  the 
withdrawal  of  its  license.  Programs  shall  be  submitted  to  the  department  eight 
days  in  advance. 

Experimental  stations. — The  Department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs  may 
authorize  the  operation  of  special  stations  for  purposes  of  experimentation  and 
research. 

Am.ateur  stations. — Licenses  for  the  operation  of  amateur  transmitting 
stations  shall  be  granted  only  for  purposes  of  research  and  study,  their  operation 
being  subject  to  conditions  specified  in  this  decree.  The  operators  must  have 
certificates  attesting  to  their  competence. 

Closing  of  statio.ns. — The  department  has  the  power  to  close  stations  which, 
although  not  in  order,  continue  to  transmit  and  those  which  operate  without  the 
authorization  of  the  department. 

Special  permits. — Where  the  executive  power  finds  no  reason  to  the  contrary, 
licenses  may  be  granted  for  the  operation  of  private  stations  intended  to  make  up 
for  the  lack  of  public  communications,  with  the  restrictions  and  >Uider  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  the  executive  power  may  deem  fit  to  establish.  (Lo  Prensa,  Buenos 
Aires,  April  12,  1929;  Review  of  the  River  Plate,  Buenos  Aires,  April  26,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

The  new  constitution. — On  March  25,  1929,  the  new  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  Republic,  adopted  by  the  Constitutional  Assembly  in 
October,  1928,  was  proclaimed.  The  document  defines  the  legislative 
executive,  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Government,  their  powers 
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and  privileges,  and  supersedes  any  previous  laws  not  in  accord  with 
its  provisions.  {Reghtro  Oficial,  March  26,  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Dominican  laws. — Judge  Carlos  Gaston  Richiez,  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals,  has  just  finished  compiling  in  one  volume  the  revised  laws  of 
the  Dominican  superior  courts,  using  the  French  method  of  classi¬ 
fication.  It  is  the  first  time  such  a  compilation  has  been  done  for 
the  laws  of  the  country,  and  as  the  volume  includes  opinions  delivered 
by  higher  tribunals  it  will  serve  as  a  valuable  reference  work.  The 
book  is  the  result  of  years  of  work  on  the  part  of  Judge  Richiez. 
{Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  May  2,  1929.) 

Reforms  in  the  Government. — Law'  No.  1124,  approved  on 
May  7,  provides  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Government  depart¬ 
ments  as  follows: 

Department  of  the  Executive. 

Department  of  the  Interior  and  Police. 

Department  of  Foreign  Relations. 

Department  of  Treasury. 

Department  of  Justice  and  Public  Education. 

Department  of  National  Defense. 

Department  of  Promotion  and  Public  Works. 

Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 

Department  of  Health  and  Social  Welfare. 

A  measure  is  before  the  Congress  defining  the  functions  of  the 
new  Department  of  National  Defense,  which  replaces  that  of  the 
Army  and  Navy.  An  appropriation  of  $12,996  was  made  for  its 
maintenance.  {Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  May  8  and  11, 
1929;  La  Opinion,  Santo  Domingo,  May  7  and  8,  1929.) 


brazil 


Cultivation  of  citrus  fruit  in  Sao  Paulo. — By  order  of  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  Dr.  Dias  Martin,  director  of  the  fruit- 
culture  station  at  Deodoro,  has  been  inspecting  the  orange-producing 
region  of  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo.  In  his  report  he  emphasizes  the 
importance  of  the  work  which  the  Sao  Paulo  Railroad  Co.  is  doing  in 
building  well-ventilated  refrigerator  cars  for  the  transportation  of 
fruit,  w'hich  cars  wall  be  put  into  use  in  the  company’s  own  freight 
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service  or  rented  or  sold  to  private  concerns.  It  is  also  of  interest  to 
note  that  an  afjreement  has  heen  reached  between  a  refrigerating; 
company  and  a  steamship  line  for  the  transshipment  of  oranges  coming 
from  the  interior  of  the  country. 

The  Sao  Paulo  Department  of  Agriculture  is  helping  the  orange 
growers’  cause  hy  supplying  the  necessary  grafts  of  good  varieties,  hy 
cooperating  with  them  in  the  better  preparation  of  the  fruit  for  export, 
and  hy  propaganda.  The  fixtures  for  the  fii-st  packing  house,  im¬ 
ported  from  the  United  States,  have  arrived  at  Limeira.  This  plant 
will  he  able  to  handle  6,000  boxes  of  oranges  every  six  hours,  which 
capacity  may  he  doubled  later.  Here  the  oranges  will  he  washed, 
polished,  and  separated  into  three  grades  and  nine  sizes,  in  compliance 
with  the  demands  of  the  foreign  markets.  The  high  quality  of  the 
fruit  may  well  compete  with  any  other. 

The  increase  in  the  cultivation  of  citrus  fruits  is  intimately  con¬ 
nected  with  the  development  of  the  export  market.  The  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  in  view  of  the  growth  of  the  shipments  of  these  fruits  to 
other  countries,  has  replaced  the  rules  gov’erning  their  export  since 
1923  with  others  more  suitable  for  guaranteeing  the  uniformity  and 
perfect  condition  of  the  fruit,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  foreign  markets.  These  regulations  cover  grading  by  size  and 
quality,  the  containers  in  which  fruit  may  ho  gathered  and  shipped, 
the  method  of  wrapping  oranges,  and  labeling.  They  also  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  a  register  of  orange  exporters  and  prescribe 
the  duties  of  the  Agricultural  Inspection  and  Promotion  Service. 
{InjormaqoeH  economical  e  commerciaes  do  Brasil,  numeros  48,  52, 
55,  and  53.) 

Minas  Geraes  Institute  for  the  Protection  of  Coffee. — See 
page  824. 

COLOMBIA 

National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers. — The  Second  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  of  Coffee  Growers,  which  met  in  the  city  of  Medellin 
in  July,  1927,  voted  to  organize  the  coffee  growers  of  Colombia  into 
one  large  institution  called  the  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers. 
In  a  second  resolution,  the  congress  formulated  the  statutes  of  the 
federation.  The  work  of  organization  was  intrusted  to  the  national 
committee,  which  is  the  central  agency  for  the  whole  federation. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  in  harmony  with  the  Ministry  of 
Industries,  a  hill  was  drafted  providing  for  the  support  and  protection 
of  the  coffee  industry  and  levying  an  export  tax  for  this  purpose  of  10 
cents  per  hag  of  60  kilos.  The  law  was  passed  and  a  contract  signed 
between  the  federation  and  the  National  Government,  whereby  the 
federation  undertakes  to  maintain  its  protective  campaign  for  a 
period  of  10  years  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  contract 
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and  the  law.  In  return  for  its  services  the  Government  turns  over  to 
the  federation  the  entire  proceeds  from  the  export  tax.  The  annual 
income  of  the  federation  averages  $250,000. 

The  federation  is  now  organized  throughout  the  country.  The 
national  committee  is  composed  of  seven  memhers,  one  of  whom  is 
the  Minister  of  Industries.  Under  the  central  agency  of  the  federa¬ 
tion  there  are  a  technical  section,  a  statistical  section,  and  an  account¬ 
ing  section.  These  offices  are  located  in  Bogota.  In  the  capital  of 
each  Department  where  coffee  is  grown  there  is  a  departmental  com¬ 
mittee  of  five  memhers  which  directs  the  activities  of  the  federation 
in  the  respective  Department. 

The  federation  is  organizing  a  central  experimental  and  demonstra¬ 
tion  plantation  at  La  Esperanza,  on  the  Girardot  Railway,  where  a 
practice  school  for  the  cultivation  and  study  of  coffee  was  to  he 
established  in  July  of  this  year.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
departmental  committee  of  Caldas  the  federation  also  has  a  demon¬ 
stration  coffee  plantation  in  the  municipality  of  San  Francisco,  which 
is  on  the  Caldas  Railway  and  consequently  has  rail  connection  with 
the  entire  Quindio  coffee-producing  region.  Small  demonstration 
plantations  will  also  he  established  in  the  other  Departments. 

Believing  that  Colombian  coffee  is  superior  to  all  others  in  flavor 
and  aroma,  the  federation  has  resolved  to  subsidize  restaurants  to 
serve  legitimate  Colombian  coffee,  and  for  this  purpose  contracts 
have  already  been  made  for  the  establishment  of  coffeehouses  in 
Barcelona,  Berlin,  Madrid,  Rome,  and  Naples.  Other  contracts  are 
now  being  negotiated  for  coffeehouses  in  Helsingfors,  Stockholm, 
Paris,  Brussels,  and  Prague,  and  the  same  may  he  done  in  the  principal 
American  markets. 

The  federation  is  now  planning  to  open  stores  in  the  principal 
coffee-producing  centers  to  sell  fertilizer,  tools,  machinery,  and  insec¬ 
ticides  to  the  coffee  growers  at  cost.  The  goods  will  also  he  exempt 
from  duties  of  all  kinds  and  will  enjoy  free  transportation  on  Govern¬ 
ment  railways  and  ships.  The  federation  is  interested  in  receiving 
correspondence  on  coffee  machinery,  fertilizers,  tools,  packing,  and 
insecticides. 

In  addition  to  the  central  school  and  the  departmental  plantation 
at  Caldas,  the  federation  maintains  10  experts  in  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  who  are  located  in  the  various  coffee-growing  districts  of  the 
country. 

The  National  Federation  of  Coffee  Growers  publishes  a  monthly 
magazine  which  contains  sections  devoted  to  trade  conditions, 
cultivation,  fertilizers,  statistics,  etc.  This  magazine  is  distributed 
free  of  charge  to  all  coffee  growers,  and  it  is  desired  to  establish 
exchange  with  similar  publications  in  foreign  countries.  The  maga- 
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zine  also  prints  advertisements  which  may  he  of  interest  to  coffee 
growers. 

The  value  of  Colombian  exports  from  1913  to  1927  amounted  to 
945,153,223  pesos.  Of  this  sum  624,639,164  pesos  represents  e.xports 
of  coffee,  thus  indicating  that  this  period  of  the  country’s  growth 
centered  about  coffee,  which  constituted  two-thirds  of  the  exports. 
In  1928  this  figure  increased  considerably,  with  2,660,000  sacks 
exported,  or  300,000  60-kilogram  sacks  over  exports  for  the  year  1927. 

Quotations  for  Colombian  coffee  in  the  New  York  market  have 
been  quite  strong  in  late  years,  the  average  price  in  1928  for  coffee 
from  all  parts  of  Colombia  being  $0.2703. 

The  coffee  growers’  congresses  have  not  undertaken  to  exercise  any 
control  over  distribution  of  the  crop  although  this  has  been  advised 
as  a  means  of  selling  the  Colombian  product  directly  in  markets 
which  at  present  obtain  it  through  intermediaries,  or  as  a  means  of 
securing  for  the  Colombian  market  large  consumers  who  are  not 
yet  acquainted  with  Colombian  coffee.  The  federation  does  not 
export  or  sell  coffee;  it  simply  acts  as  intermediary  between  buyers 
and  producers  by  means  of  its  information  service.  {Conrtesy  of  the 
Minister  of  Colombia  in  Washington.) 

CUBA 

The  Mediterranean  fly. — As  a  result  of  the  investigation  of  the 
commissioners  sent  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  study  the 
problem  of  the  Mediterranean  fly  in  the  Florida  citrus  groves.  Presi¬ 
dent  Machado  has  signed  decree  No.  740,  drawn  up  by  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture,  providing  for  the  following  preventive  measures 
against  the  introduction  into  Cuba  of  this  serious  agricultural  pest: 
The  prohibition  of  the  introduction  into  Cuba  of  all  fresh  fruits,  ex¬ 
cepting  certain  specified  ones,  of  some  vegetables,  of  the  plants  on 
which  these  are  grown,  and  sand,  soil,  and  fertilizers  in  which  the 
larvae  of  the  insect  may  exist;  (2)  the  certified  fumigation  of  all  rail¬ 
way  cars  and  automobiles  from  h'lorida;  (3)  the  sealing  of  all  fruits 
and  vegetables  on  ships  from  the  United  States  while  these  are  in 
Cuban  ports;  (4)  the  inspection  of  all  orange  groves,  the  distribution 
to  growers  of  full  information  regarding  the  Mediterranean  fly,  and 
the  instruction  of  plant  quarantine  inspectors  regarding  this  insect. 
{Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  May  8,  1929;  Gaceta  Oficial,  May  13, 
1929.) 

Movement  to  increase  dairy  and  poultry  production. — The 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  sponsoring  a  movement  to  teach  the 
Cuban  farmer  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  improving  his  stock. 
Cuba  spends  28,000,000  pesos  annually  for  dairy  products  which,  as 
is  explained  to  the  farmers,  might  as  well  be  produced  in  their  own 
land.  Doctors  Arias  and  Peraza,  Government  veterinaries,  are  at 
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the  head  of  this  movement;  the  farmers  are  attending  their  lectures 
with  interest,  and  manifest  a  desire  to  learn  scientific  methods  of 
stock  breeding,  dairying,  and  poultry  raising.  {Diario  de  la  Marina, 
Ilabana,  June  3,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Agricultural  new's. — The  Government  has  acquired  the  island 
of  Sylva  in  the  Babahoyo  River  to  be  used  for  an  e.xperiment  station 
for  tropical  agriculture,  under  the  direction  of  the  Agricultural  Ex¬ 
perts  ’  Society  of  the  Coast.  It  will  also  help  the  Azuay  Agricultural 
Society  maintain  an  experimental  farm  near  Cuenca  and  build  there  a 
meteorological  observatory  under  the  direction  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  engaged  the 
services  of  Dr.  Vladimir  Kobbes,  from  Czechslovakia;  he  will  be 
attached  to  the  National  Veterinary  Service.  The  technical  library 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has  increased,  and  a  new  and 
complete  system  of  cataloguing,  based  upon  that  of  the  Congressional 
Library  at  Washington,  will  facilitate  the  use  of  the  books.  Fruit 
trees  from  California  will  be  set  out  in  the  experimental  stations  at 
Paramo  and  Pastoreo  de  Cotopaxi;  Chinese  and  Assamese  tea  seed 
from  Europe  will  also  be  planted. 

DOMINICAN  republic 

Agricultural  information. — Two  cooperative  agricultural  move¬ 
ments  have  been  started,  one  in  San  Francisco  de  Macoris  and  the 
other  in  Villa  Vazquez,  Province  of  Monte  Cristi.  The  first  of  these, 
headed  by  prominent  men  and  women  of  the  vicinity,  is  capitalized 
at  $60,000,  and  shares  are  offered  at  $100  each,  payable  in  20  monthly 
instalments.  This  is  to  induce  people  of  all  classes  to  invest  their 
savings  for  the  common  benefit  as  well  as  for  their  own.  The  society 
has  secured  a  large  tract  of  land  near  the  city  of  Macoris,  on  a  new 
road  and  in  an  excellent  coffee  section.  At  Villa  Vazquez  the  society 
is  formed  by  60  planters,  with  the  support  of  representatives  from 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Santiago  and  Monte  Cristi.  This 
region  harvested  30,000  pounds  (3,000  quintales)  of  rice  and  20,000 
pounds  (2,000  quintales)  of  potatoes,  notwithstanding  the  devastating 
storms  of  last  November;  and  its  rich  soil,  together  with  the  benefits 
of  irrigation,  roads,  bridges,  docks,  and  industrious  colonization, 
provided  by  the  Government,  is  expected  to  assure  the  investor  in 
this  cooperative  a  good  return. 

The  Government  experiment  farms  have  been  discontinued,  and 
the  work  of  agricultural  instruction  is  now  in  the  hands  of  eight 
traveling  inspectors  whose  duty  it  is  to  go  from  farm  to  farm  in  their 
respective  districts,  teaching  and  advising  the  farmer.  This  is  con¬ 
sidered  more  practical,  as  help  is  brought  directly  to  the  place  where 
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it  is  needed.  These  inspectors  report  much  activity  in  the  planting 
of  corn  and  tobacco  at  San  Cristobal,  Moca,  San  Francisco  de  Macoris, 
Santiago,  Monte  Plata,  and  Puerto  Plata.  At  Azua  17,000  leaves  of 
henequen  were  taken  from  340  plants  and  exported  as  samples  to  the 
United  States. 

A  grapefruit  grove  has  been  planted  between  Guerra  and  Bayaguana 
and  permission  has  been  asked  of  the  Agricultural  Department  to 
introduce  several  thousand  more  seedlings. 

GUATEMALA 

Activities  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. — Some  inter¬ 
esting  phases  of  the  w’ork  being  carried  on  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Public  Roads  of  Guatemala  are  described  in  the 
report  of  the  Director  of  Agriculture  for  the  year  1928  recently 
submitted  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Highways.  According 
to  this  report,  printed  in  the  Boletin  de  Agricultura  y  Caminos,  of 
January,  1929,  the  department  is  still  engaged  in  active  measures  to 
destroy  the  locust,  perhaps  the  most  important  of  Guatemala’s 
agricultural  pests.  During  1928,  15,886  workmen  were  employed 
digging  ditches,  making  clearings,  and  using  other  methods  for  the 
extermination  of  the  pest.  Expenditures  for  this  work  during  the 
year  in  question  reached  a  total  of  29,883  quetzales,  but  losses  in  the 
corn  and  bean  crop  in  the  regions  affected  were  reported  to  be  less 
than  15  per  cent,  which  shows  the  promising  results  of  the  efforts 
made. 

Meanwhile,  measures  for  the  destruction  of  other  pests  were  not 
neglected.  Experts  from  the  department  visited  various  sections  of 
the  country,  giving  advice  as  to  the  methods  to  be  employed  in  com¬ 
bating  any  insect  pest  or  disease  found  there,  and  also  made  a 
thorough  study  of  the  insects  destroying  the  pine  forests  in  Totoni- 
capan,  Solola,  and  Quezaltenango. 

A  special  work  of  the  La  Aurora  experimental  station  during  the 
year  was  the  further  cultivation  of  forage  plants  with  a  view  to  the 
production  of  seed  in  sufficient  quantities  for  free  distribution.  Of 
the  four  varieties  of  corn  imported  frrm  the  United  States  for  accli¬ 
matization,  two  have  shown  excellent  results;  nurseries  of  Salvadorean 
coffee,  date  palms,  and  other  trees  were  planted;  and  various  species 
of  pine,  evergreen  oaks,  and  different  varieties  of  eucalyptus  trees 
were  received  for  distxibutior 

The  free  distribution  of  seeds  continued  during  the  year  1928. 
In  addition  to  the  collection  of  seeds  of  many  native  varieties  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  cedar,  rubber,  cotton,  cypress,  rosewood,  pepper,  and 
eucalyptus,  some  of  ornamental  conifers,  tomato,  squash,  different 
kinds  of  beans,  two  melliferous  plants,  and  eight  varieties  of  water¬ 
melon  were  ordered,  about  2,645  pounds  being  distributed  throughout 
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the  Republic.  Similar  and  different  varieties,  including  flower 
seeds,  were  distributed  in  Peten,  3,086  pounds  of  seed  wheat  in 
Palencia,  and  2,205  pounds  of  rice  in  other  districts.  Forage  plant 
rhizomes  and  roots  were  sent  to  104  different  places,  as  were  also  sisal 
and  agave  seeds.  Seed  exchange  was  continued  with  several  American 
and  European  countries. 

During  the  year,  500  new  plants  were  collected,  the  majority  of  which 
were  classified,  and  the  first  volume  of  Guatemalan  Flora,  containing 
a  classification  of  1,246  plants,  prepared  for  publication  within  a 
short  time.  Specimens  of  12  exportable  woods  were  sent  to  various 
Guatemalan  consulates,  a  collection  of  textile  fibers  grown  in  the 
country  begun  for  future  exhibit,  and  a  collection  of  97  specimens  of 
native  woods  to  form  a  permanent  exhibit  in  the  department  com¬ 
pleted. 

Several  agricultural  expositions  were  held  under  the  auspices  of 
the  department  during  the  year,  and  two  exhibits  sent  to  similar 
expositions  in  other  countries — one  to  Santa  Ana,  Salvador,  and  the 
other  to  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Guatemalan  exhibits  of  coffee  and 
cereals  in  Los  Angeles  received  first  prize,  while  in  Salvador  all 
exhibits  were  awarded  prizes  and  the  cereals  first  prize. 

No  less  important  a  part  of  the  work  carried  on  by  the  department 
consisted  in  the  gathering  of  agricultural  statistics,  and  the  analyzing 
of  various  soils,  fertilizers,  and  mineral  water. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  decree  of  July  22,1928,  which  provided 
that  the  department  take  charge  of  the  adjustment  of  all  difficulties 
arising  between  farm  laborers  and  their  employers,  keeping  a  register 
of  the  kind  of  labor  employed  on  each  farm,  new  duties  involving  a 
considerable  amount  of  work  have  been  added  to  the  department’s 
activities.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  now  become  the  final  authority  in 
such  disputes,  having  power  to  amend,  revoke,  or  confirm  the  reso¬ 
lutions  or  decisions  of  the  courts  of  first  instance. 

The  official  organ  of  the  department,  the  Boletin  de  Agricultura  y 
Caminos,  is  now  received  by  574  subscribers  and  118  exchanges,  its 
numbers  being  constantly  solicited.  The  library  of  the  department 
has  a  total  of  470  volumes,  among  which  are  to  be  found  works  on 
aviculture,  zootechnology,  and  veterinary  science.  The  department 
has  also  been  instrumental  in  having  an  increasingly  large  number 
of  bulletins  on  subjects  of  agricultural  interest  distributed  to  agri¬ 
cultural  schools,  libraries,  and  farn?ers. 

MEXICO 

Cattle-breeding  stations. — In  an  effort  to  improve  breeds  of 
cattle  and  investigate  and  demonstrate  the  most  effective  methods  for 
successful  cattle  raising.  President  Fortes  Gil  issued  a  decree  on  April 
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25,  1929,  providing  for  the  establishment  of  nine  national  cattle- 
breeding  stations.  These  will  form  adjuncts  to  the  central  agricul¬ 
tural  schools  at  Tamatan,  Tamaulipas;  Salaices,  Chihuahua;  Santa 
Lucia,  Durango;  Roque,  Guanajuato;  El  Mexe,  Hidalgo;  La  Huerta, 
Michoacan;  Teneria,  Me.xico;  Champusco,  Puebla,  and  the  National 
School  of  Agriculture  at  Chapingo,  Mexico.  According  to  the 
provisions  of  the  decree  all  supplementary  regulations  concerning 
necessarv^  construction,  equipment  and  functioning  will  be  formulated 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  Promotion  through  the  General 
Bureau  of  Agriculture  and  Stock  Raising  and  the  Bureau  of  Central 
Agricultural  Schools.  {Diario  Oficial,  Mexico  City,  May  23,  1929.) 

PERU 

An  expert’s  view  of  Peru’s  agricultural  situation. — M. 
Victor  Marie,  a  Belgian  expert  who  has  studied  at  length  the  agricul¬ 
tural  possibilities  of  Peru,  gives  valuable  information  on  the  subject. 
He  admits  the  seriousness  of  the  sugar  crisis,  caused  largely  by  the 
competition  of  eastern  sugar  and  tariffs,  but  he  does  not  consider  this 
source  of  income  as  lost,  advising  measures  to  save  it,  such  as  the  work 
in  the  experiment  stations,  concentrating  on  the  best  varieties  of 
cane;  the  supply  of  guano  fertilizer  in  quantity  at  reasonable  prices; 
economy  in  the  amount  spent  annually  in  gasoline  and  kerosene  by 
the  use  of  industrial  alcohol;  employment  of  the  bagasse  in  the 
manufacture  of  such  by-products  as  paper,  cardboard,  and  imitation 
wood ;  and  the  reorganization  of  sugar  cultivation  on  an  efficient  and 
economic  basis.  While  this  is  being  accomplished,  however,  he 
believes  that  Government  finances  should  come  to  the  aid  of  the 
sugar  grower,  who  in  more  prosperous  times  has  contributed  largely 
to  the  national  treasury. 

He  considers  the  future  of  the  cotton  industry  as  most  promising, 
the  best  varieties  to  be  raised  having  been  determined  by  experi¬ 
mentation  to  be  the  Tanguis  for  the  center  and  south  of  the  country 
and  Pima  for  the  regions  around  Piura.  While  there  is  still  much  to 
be  accomplished  toward  exterminating  insect  plagues,  he  believes  that 
production  will  soon  exceed  7,000,000  Peruvian  pounds  in  value  a 
year  and  that  cotton  will  become  a  predominant  crop. 

M.  Marie  attributes  the  preservation  of  the  rice  industry,  almost 
ruined  by  competition  from  the  Orient,  to  the  timely  measures  adopted 
by  President  Legufa,  after  investigations  by  Don  Manuel  Antonio  de 
Lavalle  and  experiments  at  Lambayeque.  This  crop  is  on  the  road 
to  prosperity  again,  the  Chira  region  now  producing  two  crops  a  year. 
He  advises  continual  experimentation  to  determine  the  most  produc¬ 
tive  varieties;  European  methods  of  classification;  and  improvement 
in  methods  of  cultivation,  so  as  to  obtain,  as  do  the  Chinese,  four  crops 
a  year  from  the  same  soil. 
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As  wheat  growing  has  passed  the  experimental  stages,  M.  Marie 
believes  wheat  should  he  extensively  planted  to  put  an  end  to  the 
enormous  amounts  of  flour  imported  annually  at  great  expense. 
The  first  wheat  show  held  last  May,  in  connection  with  the  second 
farm  and  stock  show,  attracted  much  public  interest  in  Peru  and 
neighboring  countries  to  the  important  yields  of  this  crop  and  espec¬ 
ially  to  the  success  with  which  it  is  raised  in  high  altitudes. 

Stock  raising  he  considers  as  still  in  its  infancy  in  Peru,  and  cap¬ 
able  of  developing  into  a  source  of  wealth.  He  praises  the  work  of  a 
few  pioneers  in  this  line,  and  advises  studying  the  use  of  cane  and 
cottonseed  waste  as  cattle  feed. 

M.  Marie,  in  cooperation  with  a  committee  of  agriculturists,  is 
preparing  a  measure  for  presentation  to  the  Congress,  looking  to¬ 
ward  diversifying  production,  and  hence  putting  an  end  to  the  im¬ 
portation  of  much  that  should  be  raised  in  the  Republic;  in  other 
words,  making  Peru  as  nearly  as  possible  self-supporting  while  pro¬ 
ducing  also  valuable  exports.  He  believes  its  diversity  of  soil  and 
climate  make  this  feasible.  He  expresses  great  faith  in  the  work 
of  irrigation  and  agricultural  experiment  being  carried  on  by  the 
(lovernment,  but  urges  the  establishment  of  a  farm  loan  bank  as  an 
immediate  necessity. 

URUGUAY 

Annual  agricultural  show'. — The  agricultural  show  for  1929 
was  opened  at  Montevideo  on  May  18  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Rural  Association  of  Uruguay  and  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  exhibits  of  farm  products  and  stock  were  the  most  complete 
and  interesting  ever  shown,  and  included,  among  others,  products 
from  49  school  gardens,  a  collection  of  photographs  and  illustrations 
showing  the  accomplishments  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the 
most  recent  importations  of  pedigreed  animals  for  breeding  purposes, 
and  the  new  autotrucks  arranged  for  the  itinerant  teaching  of  scien¬ 
tific  methods  of  dairying,  wine  pressing,  apiculture,  poultry  raising, 
and  the  conserving  of  fruits  and  vegetables. 
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BOLIVIA 

Industrial  campaign. — Since  the  Rotary  Club  of  La  Paz  has 
undertaken  to  make  know'n  the  industrial  resources  of  Bolivia,  weekly 
talks  are  given  by  some  member  on  some  particular  subject.  Senor 
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Juan  Munoz,  president  of  the  club,  after  a  visit  to  the  Patino  mines, 
gave  some  very  interesting  facts  on  tin  production.  After  telling  of 
the  very  humble  beginning  made  in  1900  by  Gen.  Pastor  Saenz  and 
Senor  Simon  Patino  at  Llallague  and  Uncia,  and  the  primitive  meth¬ 
ods  they  were  obliged  to  use  with  slow  and  discouraging  results,  he 
described  the  mining  enterprise  as  it  is  now.  To-day  everything  con¬ 
nected  with  it  is  modern.  Electric  machinery  has  replaced  the  slow 
hand  method.  The  tunnels,  many  kilometers  long,  are  artificially 
aerated,  and  the  ore  is  brought  out  in  loads  of  15  to  20  cars  at  a  time. 
In  1928,  711,627  tons  of  ore  of  various  grades  were  mined.  At  the 
smelter  481,028  tons  of  high-grade  ore  rendered  17,290  tons  of  pure 
tin  which  was  worth  £133  a  ton  in  the  London  market.  The  electric 
energy  consumed  is  partly  derived  from  a  hydroelectric  plant,  with 
water  power  from  a  dam  3  kilometers  long  built  at  an  altitude  of  78 
meters.  About  6,000  men  are  employed  by  the  concern,  and  25,000 
owe  their  support  to  it.  The  biweekly  pay  roll  amounts  to  500,000 
bolivianos,  and  the  Government  received  from  duties  during  1928  ap¬ 
proximately  5,000,000  bolivianos.  This  rapid  development  was 
largely  made  possible  by  the  railway  from  Machacamarca  to  Uncia. 
begun  in  1912  and  finished  in  1921.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  5, 1929.) 

Textile  industries. — With  a  view  to  promoting  native  industry 
the  Government  has  granted  immunity  from  taxation  for  six  years  to 
a  textile  factory  to  be  established  in  Purapura.  By  the  terms  of  the 
contract  the  owner  is  obliged  to  invest  at  least  500,000  bolivianos  in 
the  concern  and  deposit  a  bond  of  10,000  bolivianos  with  the  Banco 
de  la  Naci6n  as  security  for  his  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the 
concession. 

The  Government  has  also  placed  a  duty  on  specified  dry  goods,  in 
compliance  with  its  agreement  to  protect  a  textile  firm  which  has  ful¬ 
filled  its  contract  to  regulate  the  output  of  its  factory  to  meet  the 
public  demand  for  specified  materials.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  May  23, 
1929.) 

brazil 

Minas  Geraes  Institute  for  the  protection  of  coffee. — A 
law'  has  been  recently  adopted,  establishing  an  Institute  for  the 
Protection  of  Coffee  in  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes.  It  will  be  gov¬ 
erned  by  the  following  regulations:  The  direction  of  the  institute  w'ill 
be  in  the  hands  of  a  board  composed  of  a  president  appointed  by 
the  governor  of  the  State,  a  member  selected  by  the  governing 
board  of  the  Banco  de  Credito  Real  of  Minas  Geraes,  a  member 
chosen  from  among  three  nominated  by  the  Coffee  Commercial 
Center  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  a  member  chosen  from  among  three 
nominated  by  the  Minas  Geraes  Assembly  of  Coffee  Producers  at  an 
annual  meeting  to  be  held  at  Juiz  de  F6ra.  The  institute  will  have 
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jurisdiction  over  everything  relative  to  agreements,  regulation  of 
admission  of  coffee  shipment  to  foreign  ports,  propaganda,  etc.,  as 
well  as  all  matters  of  internal  policy  not  stipulated  in  the  regulations. 
Article  7  of  the  regulations  deals  with  the  formalities  wdth  which  the 
secretary  should  comply,  taxes,  information,  accounting,  statistics, 
transportation,  etc.  The  institute  will  have  its  headquarters  in  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  {Injonnaqoex  Economicas  e  Commerciales  do  Brasil, 
Num.  XXXVI,  April  19,  1929.) 

Silk  culture  in  Sao  Paulo. — The  experts  in  charge  of  silk 
culture  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paulo  are  said  to  be  responsible  for  the 
rapid  progress  of  this  industry.  Thousand  of  young  mulberry  trees 
are  sent  out  each  month  to  the  various  parts  of  the  State,  and  in 
turn  hundreds  of  kilograms  of  cocoons  (kilogram  equals  2.2  pounds) 
are  received.  The  amount  of  silk  produced  in  1925  was  3,620,100 
kilograms;  in  1926,  8,203,700  kilograms;  in  1927,  14,154,700  kilo¬ 
grams;  and  in  1928,  18,837,100  kilograms.  (Injonnaqdes  Economi¬ 
cas  e  Financieras  do  Brasil,  Num.  XXXV.) 

Brazilian  rubber. — In  an  interesting  article  entitled  ''Amazonia 
and  its  Extractive  Industries,”  Senhor  Raymundo  Nonnato  Pinheiro 
of  Manaos,  a  w'ell-known  port  on  the  Amazon  River,  deplores  the 
gradual  exhaustion  of  the  rubber  trees  in  that  region  and  emphasizes 
the  urgent  necessity  of  the  replanting  and  systematic  cultivation  of 
the  Ilevea  hrasiliensis  in  its  own  native  habitat,  if  rubber  is  to  continue 
to  be  one  of  Brazil’s  great  industries. 

Senhor  Pinheiro  says,  in  substance; 

The  very  exul)erance  of  nature  in  this  extraordinary  region  is  the  cause  of  the 
negligence  which  to-day  threatens  to  destroy  a  source  of  riches  which  seemed 
inexhaustible.  Nature  here,  with  its  astounding  luxuriance  and  swift  changes, 
systematically  dominates  man.  Everywhere  else  man  is  engaged  in  controlling 
nature.  Patiently  he  labors,  hoping  in  the  end  to  reap  the  benefits  of  his  toil, 
establish  for  himself  a  home  and  abiding  place  and  surround  himself  with  the 
progressive  results  of  his  efforts. 

Not  so  in  Amazonia!  Here  he  comes  face  to  face  with  such  overwhelming 
abundance,  such  an  easy  harvest,  that  he  is  immediately  carried  away  with  the 
idea  that  here  indeed  is  a  green  heaven.  Be  he  from  Japan,  China,  or  another  part 
of  Brazil,  he  loses  all  idea  of  a  settled  and  ordered  existence  and  becomes  at  once  a 
nomad,  an  adventurer,  a  gypsy — intent  only  on  pushing  ahead  and  greedily 
tapping  one  lavish  source  of  wealth  after  another. 

.\nd  so  the  Hevea  hrasiliensis,  after  generously  yielding  up  its  precious  substance 
year  after  year  to  the  ruthless  invasions  of  the  ax,  is  either  succumbing  to  the 
onslaught  or  “emigrating”  to  the  almost  inaccessible  headwaters  of  inland  rivers. 

Areas  which  in  1913  yielded  100  tons  of  rubber  are  yielding  today,  with  double 
the  labor  expended  on  them,  barely  10  tons.  Production  in  the  region  around 
Manaos,  which  during  the  Emi)ire  was  ten  times  greater  than  the  total  present 
l)roduclion  of  all  .\mazonia,  is  to-day  practically  negligible. 

Then*  is  only  one  solution  to  the  problem — the  efficient  replanting  and  cul¬ 
tivation  of  rubber  trees  on  a  large  scale  in  their  natural  habitat,  where  all 
conditions  are  favorable  both  for  their  cultivation  and  for  the  transportation  and 
commerce  of  rubber. 
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Tlic  process  would  not  be  easy;  neither  could  it  be  solved  from  one  day  to  the 
next.  Labor  and  capital,  the  great  levers  of  industries,  would  require  gradual  and 
careful  adjustment. 

Until  the  present,  while  England  and  the  United  States,  formerly  supplied  with 
rubber  from  the  Amazonia,  were  successfully  planning  and  conducting  their 
rubber  plantations  in  the  Orient,  similar  attempts  in  the  .Amazon  Valley  have 
failed,  owing  to  local  difficulties. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  lies,  to  my  mind,  in  the  multiplication  of  factories  of 
rubber  products,  both  in  Brazil  and  elsewhere,  which  will  serve  as  a  lever  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer,  bringing  about  an  intensive  rubber  cultivation, 
opening  up  larger  markets  and  absorbing  capital  and  labor  until  they  are  com¬ 
pletely  and  con.structively  adjusted. 

CHILE 

The  paper  industry  in  Chile. — Those  who  are  interested  in  the 
economic  welfare  of  Chile  believe  there  is  a  wide  field  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  paper  and  cardboard  industry  there.  They  have  {gathered 
figures  showing  that  of  the  22,000  tons  of  paper  and  cardboard  used  in 
the  country  annually,  less  than  half  of  that  amount  is  of  domestic 
production,  which  signifies  that  30,000,000  pesos  are  being  spent  out  of 
the  country  each  year  which ,  according  to  these  data,  need  not  he.  These 
investigators  maintain  that  there  is  an  abundant  source  of  cellulose 
and  wood  pulp  to  he  had  in  the  southern  Provinces  of  Bio-Bio,  Cautin, 
Valdivia,  Chiloe,  and  the  territories  of  Aysen  and  Magallanes,  where 
there  are  coal,  abundant  water  power,  and  available  railroad  trans¬ 
portation.  To  those  who  oppose  this  project  on  the  ground  that  Chile 
herself  has  not  a  sufficient  market  to  justify  the  undertaking,  it  is 
pointed  out  that  there  is  an  export  market  in  near-by  countries. 
There  are  at  present  in  operation  four  factories,  showing  an  invest¬ 
ment  of  9,000,000  pesos  in  paper  and  1,900,000  in  cardboard.  The 
budget  for  1929  has  appropriated  200,000  pesos  for  the  promotion  of 
this  industry,  and  the  Government  is  urged  to  consider  the  manner 
of  obtaining  the  best  results  with  this  amount. 

COLO.MBIA 

Geological  surveys. — Three  geological  commissions,  organized 
by  the  Ministry  of  Industries  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  different 
localities  with  the  purpose  of  completing  the  survey  for  a  general 
geological  map  of  the  country,  will  shortly  leave  the  capital.  The 
first  commission,  headed  by  the  geologist  Cross,  will  work  in  the 
Department  of  Boyaca;  the  second,  headed  by  Scheibe,  will  go  the 
Department  of  Caldas;  and  the  third,  under  Huback,  will  study  the 
Catatumbo  region  and  other  sections  in  the  north.  Senor  White 
Uribe,  an  engineer,  has  been  commissioned  to  study  the  Choco 
platinum-bearing  regions.  {Courtesy  of  the  Minister  of  Colombia  in 
Washington.) 
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The  Department  of  Valle,  independently  of  the  National  Govern¬ 
ment,  has  secured  the  services  of  Dr.  Gustavo  Kellner,  a  geologist 
from  the  Freiburg  Mining  Academy,  to  make  a  complete  and  detailed 
study  of  the  subsoil  of  the  department  and  to  draft  the  corresponding 
geological  map.  {El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  Bogota,  April  29,  1929.) 

Exports  of  bananas. — In  1927  exports  of  bananas  from  Santa 
Marta,  the  leading  banana  port  of  the  country,  were  8,657,615 
bunches,  weighing  196,623,680  kilos  and  having  a  value  of  5,724,824 
pesos.  In  1928  the  figures  were  10,221,426  bunches,  weighing 
230,367,577  kilos,  with  a  value  of  8,884,862  pesos.  {Courtesy  oj  the 
Minister  of  Colombia  in  Washington.) 

CUBA 

Salt  production  and  i.mports. — The  past  eight  years  have  brought 
about  a  radical  decline  in  Cuban  salt  imports,  which  dropped  from 
$7,050,706  in  value  in  1920  to  $2,181,702  in  1927.  Improvement  in 
methods  and  increase  in  production  in  the  principal  salt  mines, 
notably  those  at  Caimanera,  Bidox,  Punta  Hicacos,  Ochoa,  and 
Punta  Alegre,  are  responsible  for  this  favorable  change  in  the  economic 
balance  of  the  country.  The  total  annual  output  of  these  mines  is 
approximately  250,000  sacks  of  200  pounds  each.  {The  Cjiba  Review, 
New  York,  May,  1929.) 

HAITI 

hlxpoRT  OP  SUGAR  AND  MOLASSES. — The  largest  sugar  factory  in  the 
country  shipped  3,831,000  kilograms  of  sugar  (kilogram  equals  2.2 
pounds)  during  the  seven  months  ending  April,  1929.  This  amount 
was  valued  at  854,000  gourdes.  Of  the  total,  1,065,000  kilograms 
were  exported  during  the  last  month  of  the  period.  The  first  exporta¬ 
tion  of  molasses  from  the  Republic  since  colonial  days  occurred  last 
March  and  April,  965,000  gallons  being  shipped  to  New  Orleans  the 
first  month  and  597,000  gallons  the  second  month.  {Monthly  Bulle¬ 
tin,  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  April,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Mining  in  Veraguas. — A  mining  company  which,  for  the  last  three 
years,  has  been  developing  a  concession  of  1,500  square  miles  in  the 
Veraguas  district,  is  awaiting  the  dry  season  to  install  new  machinery, 
which  is  expected  to  produce  excellent  results.  The  firm  is  reported 
to  have  $1,000,000  invested,  $300,000  of  it  in  machinery;  it  employs 
500  men  in  the  various  mines  of  Romance,  IjOS  Ilatillos,  Chucu, 
Cucuyo,  Sabanita,  Rio  Concepcion,  Rio  Veraguas,  and  Rio  Guasaro. 
The  ore  is  stated  to  contain  not  only  gold,  but  silver,  zinc,  and  copper, 
and  large  amounts  of  crude  ore  are  awaiting  the  installation  of  the 
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new  machinery.  The  company  has  spent  much  money  in  supplying: 
adequate  living  conditions  and  in  constructing  an  electric  lighting 
plant,  telephone  system,  roads,  bridges,  etc.,  all  of  which  have  bene¬ 
fited  the  surrounding  region,  as  well  as  giving  much  employment. 
A  mill  is  being  constructed  at  Remance,  the  machinery  for  which 
was  imported  at  a  cost  of  £180,000.  The  need  of  electric  power  is 
said  to  demand  the  construction  of  a  power  house  at  El  Calabacito,  to 
cost  $250,000.  At  San  Francisco  four  artesian  wells  are  to  be  drilled, 
two  for  the  use  of  the  town.  Here  also  there  will  be  an  electric  plant 
{Star  and  Herald,  Panama,  May  1  and  2,  1929.) 

PERU 

Mining  development. — The  Cerro  Pasco  Copper  Corporation, 
according  to  press  reports,  is  to  e.xpend  $15,000,000  in  expanding  and 
developing  its  holdings  in  Peru.  About  $6,000,000  of  this  will  be 
spent  on  the  lai^est  hydroelectric  plant  in  the  country,  80  per  cent 
thereof  being  paid  out  for  Peruvian  labor  and  materials.  This  plant 
will  develop  the  water-power  rights  granted  to  the  company  on  the 
Mantaro  River,  making  a  reservoir  of  Junin  Lake,  with  a  main  power 
dam  above  this  at  Oroya.  Other  projects  are  the  development  of  the 
Yauricochoa  mines,  recently  acquired  by  the  corporation  and  regarded 
as  ranking  in  value  with  the  deposits  at  Cerro  Pasco,  Morochoa, 
and  Casapalca.  For  this  purpose  a  50-mile  truck  road  will  be  built 
from  the  Huancayo  branch  of  the  Central  Railway,  through  extensive 
coal  fields  and  cattle  ranges,  the  property  of  the  corporation.  It  is 
also  planned  to  construct  two  large  concentrators,  costing  $2,250,000, 
one  at  Casapalca,  the  other  at  Cerro  de  Pasco;  a  4-story  office  build¬ 
ing  for  corporation  offices  in  Lima,  and  on  the  outskirts  of  that  city 
quarters  for  the  use  of  employees  from  other  places  when  in  Lima. 

VENEZUELA 

Industry  and  commerce  during  1927-28. — On  April  19,  1929, 
the  message  of  President  G6mez  was  read  to  the  Congress.  It  con¬ 
tained  the  following  figures  relative  to  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
for  the  fiscal  year  1927-28:  The  total  amounted  to  866,767,516 
bolivars,  of  which  358,469,313  bolivars  covered  imports  and 
508,308,203  bolivars  exports. 

The  petroleum  production  for  the  year  reached  a  total  of  15,319,442 
tons,  or  allowing  seven  barrels  to  a  ton,  107,235,094  barrels,  thus 
placing  Venezuela  second  in  the  list  of  oil-producing  countries. — 
{President's  Message,  April  19,  1929.) 
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Raiewav  improvement  in  Buenos  Aires. — To  facilitate  access 
to  the  new  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  a  bridge  is  to  be  built  over  the  tracks 
of  the  Central  Argentine,  Central  Cordoba,  and  Buenos  Aires-Pacific 
Railways  to  connect  the  port  with  Alvear  Avenue,  Buenos  Aires. 
According  to  the  plans  as  approved,  the  bridge  will  be  constructed 
of  reinforced  concrete,  with  the  exception  of  the  section  which  passes 
over  the  tracks  of  the  Central  Argentine  Railway,  which  section 
will  be  350  meters  (meter  equals  3.28  feet)  in  length  by  35  meters 
in  w'idth.  Its  estimated  cost  of  7,000,000  pesos  will  be  met  by  the 
Pacific  Railway,  the  land  having  been  donated  by  the  Government. 
{La  Prensa,  Buenos  Aires,  April  27,  1929.) 

Regulation  of  broadcasting. — See  page  813. 


BOLIVIA 

Transportation  activity. — Numerous  contracts  have  been  au¬ 
thorized  for  the  building  of  roads  and  railways  and  the  purchase  of 
the  respective  material.  The  E.xecutive  has  approved  a  loan  of 
1 ,000,000  bolivianos  for  the  construction  of  a  road  from  Santa  Cruz 
to  Gaiha.  Santa  Cruz  will  also  soon  be  joined  to  Cochabamba  by 
railway,  the  work  of  completion  being  pushed  with  great  rapidity. 
The  highway  joining  Sucre  to  Lagunillas  is  also  well  under  way. 
This  is  finished  as  far  as  Tomina,  provision  being  made  for  its  main¬ 
tenance  and  the  building  of  culverts.  The  remaining  240  kilometers 
from  Tomina  to  Lagunillas  will  be  completed  within  20  months. 
The  Government  has  also  directed  the  prefecture  of  the  Department 
of  Potosi  to  sign  a  contract  for  the  building  and  maintenance  of  the 
roads  in  that  Department.  The  contract  enumerates  the  roads  and 
other  work  to  be  done,  specifies  the  labor  and  material  to  be  used, 
and  authorizes  the  contractors  to  collect  the  highway  tax  in  money 
and  labor.  A  mortgage  in  favor  of  the  prefecture  of  Potosi  is  to 
serve  as  security  for  compliance  with  the  terms,  and  the  company 
is  to  receive  a  subsidy  of  103,000  bolivianos  for  the  first  year  and 
120,000  bolivianos  a  year  thereafter.  Three  locomotives  are  to  be 
purchased  for  the  service  of  the  Arica-La  Paz  railroad,  at  a  cost  of 
£6,183  each.  The  proposal  of  a  mining  company  to  rent  the  Antocha- 
Villazon  railw  ay  has  been  accepted  by  the  Government.  {El  Diario, 
La  Paz,  April  10  and  May  6,  9,  18,  and  26,  1929.) 
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BRAZIL 


Railroads. — The  Governor  of  the  State  of  Espiritu  Santo  made 
a  recent  inspection  of  the  important  railway  that  is  to  unite  the 
municipality  of  Serra  with  that  of  Linhares,  an  important  city  of 
the  municipality  of  Collatina.  A  hifjhway  already  joins  Serra  to 
Victoria.  The  route  is  150  kilometers  lon^,  leading  into  one  of  the 
best  sections  of  the  municipality,  where  Polish  immigrants  are  soon 
expected  to  settle. 

Other  railroads  under  construction  at  present  are:  From  Collatina 
to  Nova  Venecia,  from  Victoria  to  Cachoeira  de  Itapemirim,  from 
Castello  to  Conceicao  de  Castello,  from  Cachoeira  de  Itapermirim 
to  Gaviao,  from  Antonio  Caetano  to  Batalal,  from  Calcado  to  Reto 
Calcado,  and  from  Victoria  to  Villa  Velha. 

The  total  length  in  kilometers  of  the  railroads  in  the  State  of 
Sao  Paulo  in  1928  were  as  follows: 


Kniirnads  Kilometers  | 

Paulista _  1,471.432 

Mogyaiia _  1,  968.  039 

.\raraqiiara _  1,  864.  408 

Doiiradense _  273.  500 


Railroads— Contd.  Kilometers 

Sao  Paolo-Goyaz _  70.  602 

Sao  Paolo _  246.  131 


5,  894.  112 


{Injormagoes  Economicas  e  Commerciaes  do  Brazil,  Num.  XXXI.) 


CHILE 


Railway  progress  throughout  Chile. — In  a  speech  before  the 
Engineers  Institute,  the  Chief  of  the  Railway  Division,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works,  gave  interesting  figures  relative  to  railroad 
advancement  up  to  1928.  There  are  9,047  kilometers  (kilometer, 
equals  0.62  mile)  of  railway  under  operation  with  a  value  of  2,665,000,- 
000  pesos,  5,823  kilometers  of  this  being  owned  by  the  State. 

The  first  through  train  connecting  La  Calera  and  Iquique  ran  in 
April,  1929.  This  benefits  various  nitrate  works,  and  passenger 
service  is  available  through  this  section,  opening  up  the  northern 
section  of  the  Republic. 

Other  railroads  under  construction  arc  from  Cocule  to  Lago 
Ranco,  about  66  kilometers,  and  from  Loncoche  to  Villarica,  about  41 
kilometers.  These  two  will  cost  approximately  27,000,000  pesos  and 
are  employing  920  men.  Construction  is  also  going  on  between 
Lebu  and  Peleco,  and  engineers  are  studying  the  route  from  Peleco 
to  Puren.  Another  project  is  from  Los  Alamos  to  Curanilahue. 

It  may  be  recalled  here  that  in  December,  1929,  an  Exposition  on 
Railroads,  Highways,  and  Tourist  travel  will  be  held  in  Santiago, 
in  connection  with  the  South  American  Congress  of  Railroads. 
Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  urged  to  take  an  interest  in  this 
event,  for  which  valuable  cooperation  has  already  been  secured. 
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Now  that  the  railroad  systems  are  highly  developed,  it  is  hoped 
that  railroad  authorities  will  coordinate  their  itineraries  and  rates 
with  those  of  water  and  motor  routes  so  as  to  facilitate  transportation 
for  the  public  as  well  as  in  their  own  interests.  {El  Mercurio, 
Santiago,  April  2,  5,  12,  and  15,  1929.) 

COLOMBIA 

Progress  in  communications. — A  National  Communications 
Council  has  just  been  organized,  the  functions  of  which  are  to 
determine  what  expenditures  shall  be  made  each  year  for  the  public 
works  of  the  greatest  immediate  utility,  to  hasten  the  construction  of 
those  projects  which  are  most  urgent  and  to  carry  out  more  slowly 
those  which  though  necessary  are  not  urgent. 

Definite  progress  by  sea,  rail,  and  air  communications  is  reported 
in  the  following  paragraphs:  A  new  steamship  company  has  recently 
been  organized  called  the  Colombian  Maritime  Transportation  Co. 
The  new  company  will  strive  for  the  maintenance  of  equitable  freight 
rates  on  export  cai^o  from  all  parts  of  the  country  and  claims  already 
to  have  succeeded  in  reducing  by  almost  50  per  cent  the  rate  on  coffee 
from  Buenav’entura  to  New  York.  The  company  has  5  ships  in 
service  at  the  present  time  between  New  York,  Puerto  Colombia, 
Cartagena,  and  Buenaventura,  2  of  3,000  tons,  1  of  2,600,  1  of  2,400 
and  1  of  1,100. 

A  contract  has  just  been  made  between  the  Government  and  a 
French  company  for  the  construction  of  the  railway  between  Ibague 
and  Armenia.  This  section  of  135  kilometers  at  the  present  time 
constitutes  the  only  interruption  to  traffic  on  the  railway  connecting 
the  capital  of  the  Republic  with  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

A  contract  has  been  made  between  the  Government  and  a  German 
company  for  the  construction  of  the  section  of  the  Carare  Railway 
between  the  municipality  of  Velez  and  the  Magdalena  River.  This 
important  road  will  connect  eastern  Colombia  with  the  Magdalena 
River,  which  is  the  principal  artery  of  trade,  both  domestic  and  for¬ 
eign,  of  the  Republic.  The  Government  has  also  signed  another 
contract  with  the  same  company  for  the  construction  of  a  tunnel 
3,450  meters  in  length  through  the  Calarca  Mountains,  which  will 
be  a  part  of  the  Ibague-Armenia  Railway. 

Air  service  between  Colombia  and  Panama  has  been  definitely 
established.  The  first  flight  was  that  made  to  Colon  by  the  super¬ 
hydroplane  Colombia  of  the  Colombian-German  Air  Transportation 
Co.  on  April  17  last.  {Courtesy  oj  the  Minister  of  Colombia  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

CUBA 

A  NEW’  STEAMSHIP  LINE. — The  Brazilian  Lloyd  steamship  line  is 
opening  a  new’  monthly  service  for  passenger  and  freight  which  w’ill 
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call  at  Habana.  The  steamship  Santarem,  of  14,000  tons,  made  the 
first  trip  sailing  from  Rio  Grande  do  Sul  on  July  28  and  touching  at 
Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  Habana  before  arriving  at  New  Orleans, 
its  destination.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  May  18,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Railroad  expansion. — The  railroad  connectingQuitoandEsmeral- 
das  is  nearing  completion;  the  section  between  Ibarra  and  Esmeraldas 
was  finished  by  May  24.  The  town  of  San  Antonio  de  Ibarra  w'as  the 
scene  of  great  rejoicing  when  connection  was  established  with  the 
capital,  and  the  entire  population  responded  to  a  call  for  help  to  pre¬ 
pare  the  road  bed  for  the  remaining  kilometer  of  track  which  will 
unite  them  to  Esmeralda  and  give  them  an  outlet  to  the  sea.  This 
volunteer  army  of  2,000  workers,  composed  of  all  classes,  many  pro¬ 
viding  their  own  tools,  cleared  and  leveled  over  2  kilometers  of  road¬ 
bed  the  first  day,  and  proposed  to  continue.  Appropriations  have 
been  made  to  give  Ibarra  electric  light  and  waterworks;  an  appropri¬ 
ation  of  10,000  sucres  was  also  made  to  finish  the  railroad  to  Esmer¬ 
aldas  and  10,000  sucres  for  the  festivities  of  the  opening  of  the  railroad, 
which  were  scheduled  to  take  place  on  July  19.  (El  Comercio,  Quito, 
April  23,  1929.) 

Aerial  service. — The  Government  has  signed  a  contract  with 
the  Pan  American  Grace  Airways  Corporation  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
bring  great  benefit  in  the  way  of  rapid  passenger  and  mail  service 
with  other  countries,  as  also  with  the  interior  Provinces.  The  Air¬ 
ways  Corporation  now  has  one  of  the  largest  international  air  trans¬ 
port  fleets  in  existence,  having  just  added  2  amphibians  and  10 
airplanes,  making  a  total  of  58  ships,  valued  at  $2,500,000.  The 
amphibian  Leaning,  for  the  exclusive  service  of  Ecuador,  arrived  from 
Panama  on  March  18.  Landing  fields  are  being  prepared  by  the 
Airways  Corporation  in  all  the  principal  cities  of  Ecuador.  (Comercio 
Internacional,  Guayaquil,  March,  1929,  El  Comercio,  Quito,  April  19, 
1929. 

MEXICO 

New  telephone  service. — Upon  the  completion  of  necessary 
changes  new  and  more  modem  telephone  service  has  been  made 
available  to  subscribers  in  Matamoros  and  Ciudad  Victoria.  The 
formal  ceremonies  took  place  in  Matamoros  on  May  4,  when  the 
president  of  the  municipality  engaged  in  a  brief  conversation  with 
the  Secretary  of  Communications  and  Public  Works  in  Mexico  City 
over  long  distance,  and  in  Ciudad  Victoria  on  May  11,  with  the 
transfer  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Tamaulipas  of  power  from 
the  old  to  new  central.  The  first  telephone  in  Matamoros  was 
installed  in  1883.  (El  Universal,  Mexico  City,  May  5,  12,  1929.) 
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PANAMA 

Aviation  movement. — Commercial  aviation  has  recently  had  a 
great  impulse  in  Central  and  South  America,  and  the  Government  of 
Panama  has  taken  measures  to  secure  the  best  results  from  it  for  the 
country.  It  has  named  a  commission  composed  of  Col.  Harry 
Burgess,  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone,  Senor  Eduardo  Icaza,  Senor 
Adriano  Robles,  Senor  Archibald  Boyd,  General  Malin  Craig,  and 
Capt.  L.  N.  McNair  to  control  all  matters  concerned  with  aviation  in 
Panama;  measures  are  to  be  adopted  to  regulate  air  traffic,  by  public 
or  private  craft,  and  require  proper  permits,  bonds,  etc. 

The  Government  has  acquired  35  hectares  of  land  near  Paitilla  Point 
for  the  construction  of  an  aerodrome.  This  is  an  excellent  site  as 
regards  nearness  to  the  city,  good  roads  leading  to  it,  etc.  This  field 
has  been  put  in  readiness  for  immediate  use,  and  the  first  of  the  Pan 
American  Airways  planes  landed  on  it  May  22.  The  company  has 
decided  to  use  this  airport  in  preference  to  the  France  Field  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  route  down  the  west  coast  of  South  America,  and  is 
arranging  to  lease  5  acres  beside  it  for  the  construction  of  hangars, 
passenger  waiting  rooms,  etc.  The  Pan  American  Airways  consider 
that  Panama  will  become  the  air  center  of  a  great  network  of  routes 
for  air  mail,  passenger,  and  express  service  between  North  and  South 
America  and  the  West  Indies.  Since  the  Government  has  conceded 
to  this  company  the  privileges  of  a  public  utility,  it  may  establish 
and  maintain  hotels  and  restaurants  and  bus  and  launch  service,  as 
needed  for  the  development  of  their  service  The  officials  of  this  line 
have  signed  a  contract  with  the  Government  to  carry  mail  north  as 
far  as  Miami,  Fla.;  and  as  far  south  as  Peru.  This  assures  Panama 
regular  air  communication  at  the  present  time  with  15  countries 
within  this  radius.  The  first  mail  to  the  north  carried  828  letters, 
weighing  appro.ximately  9  pounds.  The  first  air  mail  to  the  south 
through  Buenaventura,  Esmeraldas,  Guayaquil,  Lima,  and  Mollendo 
took  404  letters.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Pan  American  Airways  to 
promote  the  passenger  traffic  on  its  line  as  soon  as  some  larger  planes 
are  received. 

This  company  has  already  established  a  line  between  Panama  City 
and  David,  Panama.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  first  trip  from 
David  brought  five  passengers,  two  of  whom  were  emergency  cases, 
sent  at  once  to  the  hospital.  Thus  these  persons  were  able  to  reach 
expert  medical  aid  within  a  few  hours  from  their  home,  when  other¬ 
wise  it  would  have  taken  them  several  days  to  do  so.  Both  day  and 
night  flying  will  be  undertaken  on  this  route  within  the  coming  year. 

The  Isthmian  Airways  Co.  established  a  rapid  coast  to  coast  ser¬ 
vice,  beginning  May  5.  This  company  uses  a  Hamilton  all-metal 
8-passenger  plane  and  makes  three  trips  daily  from  the  Pacific  to  the 
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Atlantic  side  and  two  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  This  firm 
also  plans  to  establish  a  flying  school.  (Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
May  7,  8,  9,  15,  21,  22,  24,  29,  30,  and  31,  and  June  4,  1929.) 

PERU 

Radiotelegraphic  progress. — On  April  4,  1929,  a  powerful 
radiotelegraph  station  constructed  under  the  Government  Postal 
Telegraph  and  Radiotelegraph  Bureau  was  opened  to  public  service 
at  Cuzco.  The  equipment,  installed  by  the  Marconi  Wireless  Tele¬ 
graph  Co.  of  London,  is  completely  modern  in  its  line.  It  is  intended 
to  insure  rapid  communication  between  Lima  and  Cuzco,  and  later 
between  Cuzco  and  Cachenda  and  Puerto  Maldonado,  where  similar 
stations  are  under  construction.  The  Government  has  confirmed  its 
decree  of  last  January,  granting  the  All  Americas  Cables  Corporation 
the  right  to  erect  a  powerful  radiotelegraph  station  at  Lima  which  will 
give  it  a  direct  hook  up  with  New  York,  San  Francisco,  and  other 
important  centers  to  the  north.  This  station  is  to  be  ready  for  ser¬ 
vice  in  December,  1929. 

SALVADOR 

Contract  for  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  air  serv¬ 
ice. — A  draft  contract  between  the  Government  of  the  Republic  and 
the  Guatemalan  Air  Service  Co.  was  submitted  to  the  Ministry  of  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  Labor  the  end  of  April,  1929,  for  the  establishment  of  an 
air  passenger  and  mail  transportation  service  between  the  Republics 
of  Salvador,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  and  Me.xico.  The 
service  will  also  facilitate  rapid  and  efficient  connection  between 
Salvador  and  foreign  countries  via  Puerto  Barrios  in  combination 
with  steamships  carrying  mail. 

The  company  is  provided  with  national  capital  and  adequate 
equipment,  having  in  its  service  at  the  present  time  four  powerful 
airplanes  and  two  hydroplanes,  and  possessing  sufficient  resources  to 
meet  any  emergency  and  to  widen  its  sphere  of  action  and  add  to  its 
activities  as  circumstances  demand. 

According  to  the  project  transportation  service  will  be  established 
between  San  Salvador,  Guatemala  City,  Puerto  Barrios,  Tegucigalpa, 
and  Managua,  with  connections  to  Me.xico  City.  (Diario  del  Salvador, 
San  Salvador,  April  27,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Road  Improvement  Week. — The  week  of  April  21-28  was  set 
aside  as  “Road  Improvement  Week.”  The  movement  had  its 
beginning  a  year  ago  as  a  purely  local  affair  at  Mai  Abrigo,  but  it 
met  with  such  favorable  results  that  the  Uruguay  Highway  Federa¬ 
tion  sponsored  the  campaign,  with  the  cooperation  of  public  and 
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private  institutions,  among  them  the  Automobile  Center  of  Uruguay, 
the  Central  Railway  Co.,  and  the  motion  picture  theaters.  Thirty 
towns  have  formed  committees  to  push  the  work  of  road  construction, 
maintenance,  and  beautification;  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those 
showing  the  greatest  advance.  The  local  governments  contribute 
help,  advice,  material,  tools,  and  oftentimes  the  residents  of  a  certain 
vicinity  do  the  work.  One  of  the  most  valuable  results  is  the  con¬ 
ception  the  people  form  of  the  value  of  this  labor  and  the  more 
understanding  cooperation  they  will  be  able  to  give  the  authorities 
in  this  matter. 


CHILE 

Immigration. — Herr  Anton  Relschek,  Austrian  Minister  to  Chile, 
is  negotiating  with  the  Government  concerning  a  project  to  colonize 
Aysen  territory  with  some  of  the  200,000  surplus  families  Austria 
is  reported  to  have  since  the  postwar  decrease  in  her  national  boun¬ 
daries.  These  should  be  a  very  desirable  contribution  to  the  Chilean 
population,  being  an  industrious  stable  element.  The  Ministry  of 
Promotion  has  directed  the  Department  of  Public  Works  to  spend 
20,000,000  pesos  in  bringing  from  Europe  2,000  workmen  and  their 
families,  who  will  be  employed  in  carrying  out  the  many  plans  at 
present  under  way  for  public  works  and  private  buildings.  The 
accomplishment  of  these  plans  already  threatens  to  bring  about  a 
critical  situation  on  the  farms,  for  the  high  wages  and  diversions  of 
urban  life  are  attracting  farm  labor  in  great  numbers.  The  climatic 
conditions  should  he  agreeable  to  the  average  European  immigrant. 
{El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  April  19,  1929;  The  South  Pacific  Mail, 
Valparaiso,  March  28,  1929.) 


COLOMBIA 

Population  in  1928. — According  to  statistical  data  and  calculations 
based  thereon,  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  population  of  Colombia 
in  1928  was  in  the  neighborhood  of  8,000,000.  {Boletln  de  la  Con- 
traloria  General  de  la  RepubUca,  enero  y  fehrero  de  1929.) 

DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Colonization. — The  Dominican  Republic  began  some  time  ago  to 
establish  colonies  near  the  boundary  with  Haiti,  which  is  now  being 
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determined  by  a  joint  commission  from  the  two  countries,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  January  21,  1929.  There  are  now  four  such 
colonies,  maintained  hy  the  Government,  rapidly  becoming  self- 
supporting.  These  are  Hipolito  Billini,  Mariano  Cestero,  Trinitaria, 
and  Capotillo.  In  the  last,  40  families  are  established,  raising  coffee, 
bananas,  corn,  and  vegetables. 


Colonization  project. — The  Government  of  Panama,  through  its 
minister  in  Paris,  Dr.  Octavio  M4ndez,  is  negotiating  with  the 
International  Travel  Office  of  Athens,  Greece,  for  the  introduction  of 
Albanian,  Armenian,  and  Greek  agricultural  colonists.  The  project 
is  to  bring  1,000  families  into  Panama  over  a  period  of  si.\  months;  40 
per  cent  of  these  will  be  Greek  farmers,  the  other  60  per  cent,  Armen¬ 
ians  and  Albanians.  Some  years  ago  efforts  were  made  to  introduce 
German  colonists  near  Caperi,  but  they  were  unsuited  to  the  tropical 
climate,  and  the  colony  did  not  last  long.  (Star  and  Herald,  Panama, 
May  28,  1929. 


LABOR  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 


A  NEW  STADIU.M  AT  La  Paz. — The  construction  of  a  new  and 
modem  stadium  for  La  Paz  is  planned  and  the  lev'eling  of  the  athletic 
field  is  already  under  way.  The  plans  for  the  amphitheater  make 
use  of  the  natural  slope  of  the  ground  for  the  extensive  grandstand, 
which  will  have  bo.xes,  halls,  rest  rooms,  and  refreshment  rooms. 
The  field  is  large  enough  for  football  and  other  athletic  games.  There 
is  also  a  race  track  7  meters  wide  and  440  meters  in  length.  The 
plans,  furthermore,  include  a  swimming  pool,  tennis  and  basket  ball 
courts,  and  a  gymnasium.  After  opening  the  bids  for  this  construc¬ 
tion  the  commission  decided  to  build  it  under  its  own  supervision. 
The  Government  has  appropriated  750,000  bolivianos  toward  tbe 
building.  (El  Diario,  La  Paz,  April  5,  1929.) 


Appropriation  for  public  works. — Plans  are  being  drafted  as 
rapidly  as  possible  for  carrying  out  the  work  authorized  in  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  appropriation  act  of  February  20,  1929.  This  appropriation 
included  18  items,  among  them  being  provisions  for  road  making  and 
improvement,  purchase  of  tools  and  machinery,  building  of  industrial 
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and  rural  farm  schools,  a  dormitory  for  the  Secondary  School  of 
Aiiriculture,  repair  and  painting  of  a  hospital,  establishment  of  two 
post  offices,  extension  and  improvement  in  telephone  lines,  improve¬ 
ment  of  sewer  system  at  Port  au  Prince,  etc.  The  total  amount  of  the 
appropriation  is  5,091,650  gourdes.  {Monthly  Bulletin  of  the 
Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  April,  1929.) 

HONDURAS 

Progressive  measures  in  the  Department  of  La  Paz. — The 
government  of  the  Department  of  La  Paz  has  various  measures  under 
consideration  which  will  he  very  advantageous  to  the  progress  of 
that  section.  Among  them  may  be  cited  the  following:  A  Children’s 
Hureau  in  the  City  of  La  Paz  which  shall  gather  complete  statistics 
of  all  the  children  in  the  Department  betw’een  the  ages  of  1  and  6,  in 
order  to  promote  their  welfare,  guard  their  health,  and  arrange  for 
their  schooling;  a  library  in  the  city  of  La  Paz  and  another  in  Marcala, 
to  be  established  with  municipal  funds,  books  for  which  have  already 
been  requested  from  many  different  sources;  recreation  rooms  in  La 
Paz  and  all  other  important  towns,  consisting  of  centers  for  music, 
refreshment  booths,  etc.,  similar  to  the  Kaffeegarten  of  Germany; 
construction  of  a  road  from  La  Paz  to  Yarumela  to  connect  with  the 
Villa  de  San  Antonio  road,  the  President  of  the  Republic  to  be 
requested  to  aid  in  constructing  a  bridge  across  the  tw’o  rivers  which 
join  each  other  on  this  route;  establishment  of  civic  clubs  in  every 
town,  to  promote  neighborly  harmony  and  stimulate  interest  in 
behalf  of  local  improvements;  erection  of  signposts  on  the  roads; 
organization  of  a  regional  agricultural,  livestock,  and  industrial 
exposition,  to  encourage  local  enterprise;  publication  of  an  industrial, 
agricultural,  and  commercial  directory  of  the  Department;  and  the 
distribution  of  prizes  to  growers  of  coffee,  henequen,  potatoes,  and 
products  of  prime  necessity.  {Kl  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  April  1, 
1929.) 

Government  aid  for  livestock  industry.— The  National  Con¬ 
gress  recently  adopted  a  motion  to  include  in  the  budget  an  item  of 
75,000  pesos  to  enable  the  Ministry  of  Promotion  to  undertake  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  and  stock  raising  in  the 
Republic. 

The  Ministry  of  Promotion  will  import  sires  of  various  breeds  which 
will  be  distributed  among  the  different  Departments  under  special 
regulations. 

Honduras  is  in  large  part  eminently  suitable  for  cattle  raising. 
The  Department  of  Gracias,  in  addition  to  having  a  good  climate  and 
abundant  water,  is  exceedingly  rich  in  pasturage  w'hich  can  support 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  head  of  cattle.  {El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa, 
March  26,  1929.) 


AUG  EXTIN  A 


Development  of  Argentina  in  two  decades. — The  following; 
coiiipreliensive  survey  of  the  development  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
over  the  20-year  period  from  1907  to  1927,  printed  in  the  April,  1929, 
issue  of  liusinefts  Couditiouft  in  Argentina,  a  publication  of  Ernesto 
ToriKpiist  &  Co.  (Ltd.),  reveals  in  a  striking  way  the  great  develop¬ 
ment  of  that  country  in  all  important  industrial,  commercial  and 
economic  activities: 
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BRAZIL 

Sag  Paulo  financial  news. — The  Sao  Paulo  Bank  of  Commerce 
and  Industry,  in  a  recent  statement,  showed  that  its  discount  move¬ 
ment  during  the  past  year  amounted  to  1,232,872  cantos  de  reis  and 
that  at  the  end  of  the  year  its  cash  balance  was  approximately 
100,000  contos.  Its  profits  have  increased  steadily  since  1924, 
having  reached  in  1928  the  amount  of  22,144  contos. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  undergone  in  the  past  month  hy 
the  Institute  for  Coffee  Defense,  the  bank  believes  that  all  tend¬ 
ency  to  speculation  has  been  suppressed  and  that  it  is  safe  to  consider 
the  situation  as  normal  and  guaranteeing  the  conditions  under  which 
the  institute  may  attend  to  the  necessities  of  cultivation  and 
commerce. 

A  good  indication  of  the  rapid  growth  of  wealth,  according  to  a 
recent  article  in  a  Sao  Paulo  newspaper,  is  the  growth  of  the  banks 
in  the  State.  Their  prosperity  within  the  last  10  years  has  been 
notable.  Their  joint  assets  of  5,512,218  contos  in  January  of  1927 
had  reached  7,661,921  contos  in  January  of  1928.  From  January 
to  December,  1928,  alone,  the  assets  of  the  banks  had  increased 
3,500,000  contos.  {Injorrnaqoes  Econoinicas  e  Commerciales  do  Brasil, 
No.  XXXI.) 

The  value  of  farm  land. — Farming  property  in  Brazil  to-day 
is  worth  10,556,031,291  milreis  and  is  distributed  among  different 
nationalities  as  follows: 

Milreis  i  Milreis 

Brazilians _ _  8,263,478:386  Uruguayans _  72,865:069 

Italians _  466,  083:388  Germans _  60,  187:127 

Portuguese _  259,147:761  j  Austrians . .  30,526:300 

Spaniards _  77,525:56  I  Russians . . 20,266:337 

{Informasoes  Economicas  e  Commerciales  do  Brasil,  No.  XLVIII) 

COSTA  RICA 

Economic  and  financial  situation  in  costa  rica.  The  follow¬ 
ing  is  a  summary  of  the  general  economic  and  financial  situation  of 
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Costa  Rica  as  outlined  by  President  Gonzalez  Vfquez  in  his  annual 
message  to  Congress  on  May  1,  1929: 

The  value  of  Costa  Rican  exports  during  1928  was  more  than  78,500,000  colones 
and  that  of  imports  71,500,000  colones,  the  total  foreign  trade  being,  therefore,  in 
exact  figures,  159,114,200.52  colones.  This  represented  a  substantial  increase 
over  the  foreign  trade  of  1927,  generally  considered  a  year  of  unusual  prosperity. 
Such  an  excellent  figure,  moreover,  was  reached  despite  the  fact  that  the  value 
of  banana  exports  suffered  a  decline  of  more  than  1,500,000  colones  and  that  of 
metals,  woods,  and  other  articles  was  also  less.  Coffee  exports,  however,  with  a 
gross  weight  of  18,841  metric  tons  (metric  ton  equals  2,204.6  pounds)  and  sale 
value  estimated  at  almost  50,000,000  colones  showed  an  increase  of  7,000,000 
colones  in  value  over  the  former  year  and  with  the  slight  increase  in  other  items, 
such  as  skins,  tortoise  shell,  mother  of  pearl,  vegetables,  and  oranges  turned  the 
scale.  Cacao  also  continued  to  increase  in  importance,  exports  for  the  year 
having  been  estimated  at  a  little  over  4,000,000  colones. 

Imports  during  the  past  five  years  have  grown  steadily,  representing  76.2  per 
cent  of  the  exports  in  1923,  70.2  per  cent  in  1924,  84.1  per  cent  in  1925,  72.9  ix?r 
cent  in  1926,  90  per  cent  in  1927,  and  91.1  per  cent  in  1928. 

Government  revenue  for  the  year  1928  was  satisfactory  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
interruption  of  railway  communication  with  the  Atlantic  was  responsible  for  a 
sharp  decline  in  customs  duties  during  December.  The  total  receipts  reached 
33,318,699.46  colones,  which  is  2,734,576.81  colones,  or  about  11  per  cent,  above 
those  of  1927  and  5,818,699.46  colones  over  the  amount  estimated  in  the  budget. 
Owing  to  the  passage  of  several  important  new  appropriations,  expenditures  were 
also  larger,  administrative  expenditures  being  placed  at  26,896,767.18  colones, 
which,  with  other  items,  brought  the  total  disbursements  to  28,406,443.56  colones. 
This  left  a  balance  of  4,030,575.30  colones,  of  which  2,878,392.31  colones  represent 
the  amount  unspent  of  the  3,000,000  colones  intrusted  to  the  Mortgage  Credit 
Bank  for  works  of  promotion. 

Twenty-two  per  cent  of  these  expenditures  went  to  the  Department  of  Public 
Education,  18.3  jxjr  cent  to  the  Department  of  Promotion,  14.6  to  the  Treasury 
Department,  and  9.54  per  cent  for  public  safety.  Of  this  last  but  a  small  part — 
about  2  per  cent  of  the  whole —  was  expended  for  actual  military  purposes. 

The  average  circulation  of  the  currency  has  diminished  in  comparison  with 
that  of  1928.  On  April  27,  1928,  the  circulation  of  the  International  Bank  was 
15,700,000  colones  and  on  April  26,  1928,  that  of  the  Caja  de  Conversion,  a  revolv¬ 
ing  credit  fund,  was  8,153,853  colones.  On  April  22,  1929,  the  circulation  of  the 
two  was  stated  to  be  15,325,000  and  6,700,450  colones,  respectively.  Recoined 
silver  and  copiier  are  not  included,  as  theoretically  their  value  has  not  varied. 

The  situation  of  the  International  Bank,  the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank,  and  the 
Insurance  Bank  has  been  entirely  satisfactory.  The  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  has 
come  to  be  a  {mwerful  aid  to  farmers  and  planters,  not  only  because  it  has  made 
it  possible  for  them  to  acquire  new  loans  under  favorable  conditions  and  for  long 
periods,  but  because  it  has  likewise  served  persons  who  had  previously  been 
compelled  to  take  short  time  loans  at  high  rates  of  interest.  At  the  end  of  1928 
the  Mortgage  Credit  Bank  had  taken  over  loans  of  this  character  to  the  amount 
of  Jl, 200,000  colones  and  saved  agriculture  more  than  400,000  colones  during 
the  year. 

The  Insurance  Bank  has  been  responsible  for  the  retaining  of  large  sums  of 
money  in  the  country  and  has  otherwise  entirely  justified  its  existence. 

Through  other  sources  it  has  been  learned  that  loans  made  by  the 
Mortgage  Credit  Bank  from  the  date  of  its  establishment  up  to 
April  30,  1929,  had  reached  a  total  of  25,456,900  colones,  of  which 
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1,471,923.29  colones  have  now  been  repaid  under  the  provisions  of 
the  loan  agreement.  {Diario  de  Costa  Rica,  San  Jose,  May  2,  1929, 
Report  of  the  United  States  Consul,  San  Jose,  May  16,  1929.) 

CUBA 

President  Machado’s  report. — On  May  20,  1929,  President 
Machado  finished  his  first  term  of  four  years  and  was  inaugurated  for 
a  second  term  of  six  years.  In  his  report  on  the  first  term,  he  empha¬ 
sizes  the  importance  of  the  treaty  between  Cuba  and  Spain,  which 
has  brought  about  a  400  per  cent  increase  in  the  export  of  tobacco  to 
the  latter  country.  He  also  brings  out  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding 
the  economic  depression  caused  by  the  drop  in  the  price  of  sugar,  the 
national  revenues  have  increased  in  all  branches  except  on  imports 
and  sugar  exports.  The  public  debt  in  1925,  when  General  Machado 
assumed  the  Presidency,  was  109,320,201.54  pesos,  while  to-day  it  is 
83,720,674.06  pesos,  a  decrease  of  25,599,527.48  pesos.  He  further 
mentions  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  already  closed  the 
Bank  Liquidating  Commission.  The  total  receipts  of  his  first  term, 
up  to  the  28th  of  February,  1929,  were  381,738,337.25  pesos,  includ¬ 
ing  the  special  fund  for  public  works. 

Concerning  public  w’orks.  President  Machado  states  that  of  the 
76,000,000  pesos  appropriated  for  the  Central  Highway  41,000,000 
pesos  have  been  spent;  that  the  construction  of  the  Mazorra  Insane 
Asylum,  the  waterw'orks  for  Trinidad  and  Camaguey,  and  other 
public  works  have  been  finished.  The  sum  of  950,000  pesos  has 
been  expended  for  lighthouses  on  Cuban  coasts.  The  measures 
adopted  by  the  Department  of  Public  Works  at  the  time  of  the 
cyclone  in  1926  were  very  satisfactory  and  have  given  daily  employ¬ 
ment  to  an  average  of  20,000  laborers,  72  per  cent  of  whom  were  Cu¬ 
bans,  at  a  total  expenditure  to  date  of  110,782,000  pesos.  The  most 
important  work  of  the  administration  under  discussion  w’as  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  magnificent  national  capitol,  which  cost  $14,000,000. 

Much  importance  was  given  to  agricultural  work,  w'hich  included 
the  establishment  of  an  experimental  station  for  scientific  agricul¬ 
tural  research.  Since  sugar  forms  four-fifths  of  the  country’s  e.x- 
ports,  close  attention  has  necessarily  been  paid  to  the  problem  re¬ 
sulting  when,  in  1925,  the  Cuban  production  of  5,186,346  tons  was 
greater  than  the  world’s  sugar  market  could  absorb. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  President’s  report  touch  upon 
social  w’elfare  measures,  public  education,  and  the  execution  of 
treaties.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  May  21,  1929.) 

The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  1927-28. — 
The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  covering  the  movement  of  the  Treasury  for  the  period 
from  April  12,  1927,  to  June  30,  1928,  has  recently  been  published. 
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This  report  contains  the  Secretary’s  personal  views  on  the  economic 
situation  of  the  country  as  regards  its  principal  industries  of  sugar 
and  tobacco,  and  on  measures  in  general  for  fostering  the  wealth 
and  welfare  of  the  people  of  Cuba.  According  to  the  Secretary,  the 
seriousness  of  the  sugar  situation  is  aggravated  by  overproduction, 
with  a  conse(|uent  drop  in  prices,  and  by  the  need  of  a  special  bank 
to  which  the  sugar  grower  might  have  recourse.  He  believes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  even  if  production  is  greater  than  demand,  it  should  not 
be  curtailed,  but  that  care  should  be  taken  to  use  the  e.xcess  for  such 
hy-products  as  alcohol,  the  base  for  many  chemical,  pharmaceutical 
and  food  products.  Alcohol  may  also  be  used  as  a  fuel,  alone  or 
combined  with  gasoline,  a  property  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
in  Cuba,  where  no  fuel  is  produced  and  neither  coal  nor  petroleum  is 
found. 

The  Secretary  further  advises  seeking  new  markets  for  tobacco, 
bearing  always  in  mind  that  some  countries  are  buying  leaf  tobacco 
with  a  view  to  doing  their  own  manufacturing,  which  tends  to  con¬ 
fine  the  Cuban  tobacco  industry  to  the  raising  of  the  plant  only, 
and  to  eliminate  the  classic  manufacture  of  Cuban  cigars. 

Another  phase  of  the  general  economic  improvement  is  the  start¬ 
ing  of  industries  to  supply  the  Cuban  market,  as  also  that  of  neigh¬ 
boring  countries.  The  Secretary  believes  these  to  be  dependent  on 
proper  legislation  as  to  tariff,  banking  and  ta.xation,  and  on  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  the  budget.  The  existing  tariff  system,  which  is  based  on 
the  idea  of  moderate  protection,  is,  he  says,  working  successfully. 
(Diario  de  la  Marina,  Hahana,  June  6,  1929.) 

HAITI 

Export  duties. — Statistics  have  been  compiled  showing  the 
relation  between  export  duties  and  total  customs  receipts  from  1923- 
24  to  the  end  of  April,  1929.  These  export  duties  were  on  coffee, 
logwood,  cacao,  cotton,  sugar,  and  some  miscellaneous  products. 


Period 

Total  custom.s 
receii)ts  ^ 

Total  export 
duties 

Relation, 
export  du¬ 
ties  to  cus¬ 
toms  re¬ 
ceipts 

1 

Gourdes 

Gourdes 

Per  cent 

1923-24 _ 

1  29,  950,  907.  14 

9,  984,  701.  92 

33.  34 

1924  25 _ _ _ 

35,  750,  018.  34 

10,  617,  525.  63 

29.  70 

1925-26 _ 

1  40,  594,  831.  74 

12,  660,  447.  87 

31.  19 

1926-27 _ 

,  33,  661,  876.  23 

10,015,  913.  41 

29.  75 

1927-28 _ 

45,  082,  092.  80 

14,  040,  033.  56 

31.  14 

October,  1928-March,  1929 _ 

;  23,  031,  637.  78 

7,  364,  602.  04 

31.  97 

April  1929 _ 

2,  681,  417.  88 

1 

802,  025.  88 

i  29.  91 
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{Monthly  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  Adviser-General  Receiver,  Port 
au  Prince,  April,  1929.) 

PARAGUAY 

The  public  debt. — According  to  data  submitted  by  President 
Guggiari  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  April  1,  1929,  payments 
on  the  public  debt  were  made  regularly  during  the  year  1928.  On 
November  30,  1927,  the  balance  due  on  loans  comprising  the  foreign 
debt  was  as  follows: 


Loans 

Pounds  sterling 

Equivalent  in 
pesos,  gold 

London  loan,  1871-72 _ 

Loan  of  November  28,  1912 _ 

Bonds  or  certificates  without  interest _ 

580,  090  > 
351,340  2 

27,  087/16/6 

2,  900,  450.  00 
1,  770,  753.  60 
135,  438.  90 

1  56,  856.  20 

Total _ _ _ 

958,  517/16/6 

4,  863,  498.  70 

>  at  5.  »  at  5.04. 


During  the  year  from  November  30,  1927,  to  November  30,  1928, 
payments  of  327,627.03  pesos  gold  were  made  at  the  rate  of  e.xchange 
specified  above,  leaving  a  balance  due  on  the  foreign  debt  of  £893,- 
267/11/6,  or  4,535,871.67  gold  pesos. 

The  total  floating  debt  of  the  Republic  as  of  November  30,  1928, 
was  14,585.40  pesos  gold  and  4,379,906.30  pesos  paper,  as  follows: 


Accounts  payable:  Gold  Paper 

Salaries,  fiscal  year  1926-27 _  17,  908.  00  5,  603,  665.  52 

Paid  during  fiscal  year  1927-28 _  3,  407.  80  2,  163,  855.  85 

Balance  due  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1927-28 _  14,  500.  20  3,  439,  809.  67 

Salaries  unpaid  during  fiscal  year  1919 — 

Balance  1926-27 _ _ _  85.  20  984,  534.  63 

Paid  during  fiscal  year  1927-28 _  44,  438.  00 

Balance  due  at  end  of  fiscal  year  1927-28.  85.  20  940,  096.  63 

Total  of  floating  debt _  14,585.40  4,379,906.30 


SALVADOR 

Financial  OBLIGATIONS  of  Government. — According  to  informa¬ 
tion  given  out  by  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury  on  April  22,  1929, 
payment  of  the  installment  corresponding  to  the  year  1929  for 
service  of  the  loan  contracted  June  24,  1922,  has  been  completed. 
The  total  amount  transferred  by  the.  Public  Treasurer  to  the  fiscal 
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agent  in  New  York  is  $1,835,487.75.  This  sum  was  met  by  60  per 
cent  of  the  import  and  export  customs  revenue. 

The  details  of  the  payment  on  the  three  series  of  bonds  outstand- 


ing  and  interest  thereon 

are  as  follows: 

Bonds 

Amortization 

1 

Interest  j 

i 

Total 

“A”.. . . . . 

“B” _ 

“C” . . . 

1 

...j  $264,000.00 
---1  78,089.81 

...j  160,944.00 

$373,  800.  00 
279,597.94 
679,  056.  00 

$637,  800.  00 
357,  687.  75 
840,  000.  00 

Total _ 

...!  503,033.81 

1,  332,  453.  94 

1  1,835,487.75 

i 

Payment  of  the  service  for  1929  was  completed  earlier  than  that 
for  any  other  year  since  the  loan  was  contracted.  (Diario  del  Sal¬ 
vador,  San  Salvador,  April  24,  1929.) 

VENEZUELA 

Venezuela’s  financial  situation. — The  following  figures  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  state  of  the  national  troasurj’^  were  taken  from  the  message 
of  the  President  of  the  Republic,  read  before  the  National  Congress 
on  April  19,  1929: 

The  amount  disbursed  during  the  past  year  from  the  appropria¬ 
tion  for  public  expense  was  195,450,000  bolivars,  while  Treasury 
receipts  for  the  past  year  reached  204,345,961  bolivars.  The  sum  of 
92,922,911.33  bolivars  remains  in  the  national  trea.sury,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  heavy  drain  there  has  been  on  it.  The  capital  of  the  Farm 
Loan  and  Labor  Bank,  supplied  by  the  Government,  is  36,000,000 
bolivars.  The  amount  of  the  public  debt  had  been  reduced  on 
January  1,  1929,  to  67,564,605  bolivars. 

From  El  Universal,  of  Caracas,  under  date  of  April  26,  1929,  we 
leani  that  10  tons  of  gold  coin,  equivalent  to  more  than  31,200,000 
bolivars,  were  imported  in  the  first  half  of  1928.  This  coin  was 
imported  as  follows: 

Kilograms  Bolivars 


La  Guaira _ _  7,308  21,421,454 

Maracaibo _  3,  015  9,  729,  302 

La  Vela _ _ _ _ _ _  19  52,000 


School  notes. — According  to  the  recent  presidential  message,  19 
Federal  technical  schools  functioned  during  1928  with  six  day  and 
night  classes.  The  removal  of  the  Higher  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Veterinary  Medicine  from  Nictheroy  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  resulted  in  a 
considerable  increase  in  enrollment,  which  was  114  during  the  past 
year.  A  course  in  industrial  and  agricultural  chemistry  was  opened, 
and  the  veterinary  hospital  initiated  its  work.  The  system  of 
physical  education  used  in  the  army  is  to  be  introduced  into  the 
primary  schools,  and  for  this  purpose  a  group  of  teachers  in  the  mu¬ 
nicipal  schools  took  special  courses.  {Diario  Official,  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
May  4,  1929.) 

Espirito  Santo  school  statistics. — Reports  from  the  State  of 
Espirito  Santo  show  that  special  attention  was  paid  to  the  schools 
during  the  year  1928.  Ninety-two  new  schools  were  established,  the 
school  appropriation  being  5,631  contos  (which  does  not  include 
money  spent  for  school  construction).  Progressive  methods  are  used 
in  teaching,  the  radio  and  the  film  are  commonly  employed  in  the 
classrooms,  and  boy  scout  troops  have  been  organized  among  the 
pupils.  The  following  figures  show  the  great  increase  in  education  in 
the  last  five  vears; 


Number  of 
schools 

Enroll¬ 

ment 

Attend¬ 

ance 

1923... . . . 

484 

22,  019 

15,  316 

1928 . . . . 

School  statistics  for  1928: 

892 

44,  499 

34,  639 

State  schools . . 

747 

36,  731 

28,  608.  94 

Municipal  schools _ 

30 

1,  275 

974.  85 

Private  schools . . 

115 

6,  493 

5,  056.  20 

COLOMBIA 


Art  exhibit. — The  exhibition  of  paintings  by  the  artist  Ricardo 
Gomez  Campuzano,  which  was  opened  in  Bogota  on  May  11,  was  a 
great  success.  Ninety  beautiful  canvases  were  exhibited  which 
aroused  the  admiration  of  the  public  and  of  the  critics.  Those  which 
attracted  most  attention  were  the  portraits  of  the  artist’s  wife,  Doha 
.'.BST.V- 2B— Bull.  S - 7  845 
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Maria  Delpado  de  Gomez  Campuzano,  and  of  his  sister,  Senorita 
Maruja  G6mez  Campuzano,  in  peasant  costume.  G6mez  Cam¬ 
puzano  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  Colombian  artists,  as  is  proved  by  the 
recent  exhibit  with  its  beautiful  landscapes  and  twilight  scenes,  among 
which  Didembre  (December),  Rancho  (Farmhouse),  Sabana  de  Bogota 
(Bogota  Plain),  Im  Virginia  (Virginia),  Talanquera  (Talanquera), 
Crepusculo  (Twilight),  and  Atardecer  (Evening),  deserve  special 
mention  for  their  beauty  of  line  and  coloring.  {El  Nuevo  Tiempo, 
Bogota,  May  12,  1929.) 

ECUADOR 

Educational  progress. — The  opening  of  the  University  of 
Guayaquil  for  its  1929-30  session  was  the  occasion  for  Dr.  Cornejo 
Gomez,  the  president,  to  speak  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  country 
and  outline  a  program  for  development  in  the  immediate  future.  The 
university,  which  has  hitherto  given  only  courses  in  medicine  and  law, 
is  adding  a  course  in  architecture,  which  is  expected  to  lay  the  basis 
for  a  college  of  engineering  later.  Dr.  Cornejo  G6mez  is  desirous 
of  adding  also  colleges  in  veterinary,  industrial,  and  agricultural 
science,  commerce,  and  domestic  science.  He  also  advocates  estab¬ 
lishing  Government  scholarships  to  send  representatives  of  all 
professions  and  industries  to  study  abroad. 

The  Government  has  appropriated  a  sum  of  money  to  send  Seho- 
rita  Angelica  Carrillo,  a  Quito  normal  teacher,  to  study  pedagogy 
in  Germany  for  two  years. 

The  Minister  of  Social  Welfare  has  conferred  a  gold  medal  on 
Senorita  Rosa  P6rez  Pallares,  for  her  services  to  education,  in  building 
up  with  her  own  efforts  and  money  the  institution  in  Quito  which 
hears  her  name,  where  poor  children  are  educated  and  girls  are  taught 
to  support  themselves,  gaining  income  from  their  needlework  while 
they  are  learning.  Senorita  Perez  Pallares  is  at  jiresent  in  Paris 
studying  methods  for  improving  her  school.  {El  Telegrajo,  Guay¬ 
aquil,  April  21  and  23,  1929;  El  Comercio,  Quito,  April  12  and  .May  2, 
1929.) 

HAITI 

Industrial  schools. — The  total  enrollment  in  the  industrial 
schools  last  March  was  2,73(5,  of  which  number  997  were  attending 
the  night  sessions.  The  students  are  given  practical  experience  as 
soon  as  possible,  those  in  the  printing  classes  being  trained  in  the 
Agricultural  Service  print  shop  to  help  in  the  regular  shop  work,  and 
those  of  the  Maison  Centrale  training  school  making  shoes  and  clothes 
for  the  use  of  the  stmlents  of  the  secondary  agricultural  school  at 
Plaisance.  {Montldy  Bulletin  of  the  Financial  .\dviser-General 
Receiver,  Port  au  Prince,  April,  1929.) 
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HONDURAS 

Pedagogical  congress. — In  January  of  ne.xt  year  the  Second 
Pedagogical  Congress  will  meet  in  Tegucigalpa  to  consider  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics: 

1.  Practical  measures  for  the  education  and  advancement  of  the 
indigenous  population.  Studies  will  first  be  made  of  the  special 
conditions  and  economic  position  of  these  people,  on  which  to  base 
effective  measures  for  bringing  them  into  civilized  life. 

2.  Measures  to  be  taken  for  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
primary  and  normal  instruction  in  Honduras. 

3.  Environmental  conditions  pernicious  to  the  child’s  moral 
development  and  organizations  for  their  correction. 

4.  Project  for  the  creation  of  teachers’  cooperative  societies. 

5.  Vocational  education. 

().  Means  of  coordinating  educational  activities  in  home  and  school. 
(Honduras,  San  Pedro  Sula,  February  15,  1929.) 

Progress  in  education. — Great  enthusiam  is  manifesting  itself 
in  every  Department  of  the  Republic  for  the  diffusion  of  education. 
This  is  shown  unmistakably  by  the  recent  establishment  of  182  rural 
schools  which,  with  the  469  already  in  existence,  make  a  total  of  651. 
In  certain  Departments  courses  have  been  introduced  in  the  schools 
to  teach  the  making  of  straw  hats,  embroidery,  sewing,  and  other 
hand  work.  (El  Cronista,  Tegucigalpa,  May  2,  1929.) 

MEXICO 

Su.MMER  SCHOOL  FOR  FOREIGNERS. — Summer  courses  for  foreigners 
will  he  given  in  the  National  University  of  Mexico  from  July  2  to 
August  17.  According  to  the  prospectus,  among  the  well-known 
professors  from  other  countries  who  will  give  lectures  should  be 
mentioned  the  following:  Dr.  Gonzalo  Zaldumbide,  of  Ecuador,  on 
.Viuerica  and  the  I^eague  of  Nations;  the  Chilean  novelist,  Pedro 
Prado,  on  the  Literature  of  Chile  and  the  Political  Action  of  America; 
the  well-known  Costa  Rican  journalist,  Vicente  Saenz,  on  Commerce 
between  the  United  States  and  Hispanic  America;  the  author  Waldo 
Frank,  on  The  United  States,  Spain,  and  Spanish  America;  Dr.  J. 
Fred  Rippy  on  The  Historical  Survey  of  Relations  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States;  Dr.  Joseph  Kopeky  on  Tropical  Diseases;  Dr. 
M.  S.  Pittman  on  Rural  Education;  and  Mr.  Irving  E.  Outcalt 
on  Modern  Fiction  and  C’urrent  Literature  in  the  United  States. 
Students  are  to  be  divided  into  beginning,  intermediate,  or  advanced 
groups,  as  determined  by  their  credentials  or  the  entrance  examina¬ 
tions.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  l^niversity  of 
Texas  will  allow  full  credit  on  courses  satisfactorily  completed,  and  it 
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is  expected  that  this  procedure  will  he  generally  followed  hy  all  foreign 
universities.  {Summer  School  News,  Me.xico  City,  February,  1929.) 

Course  in  library  science. — Largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  Sr.  Juan 
B.  Salazar,  Chief  of  the  Library  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  an  elementary  course  in  library  training  is  now  being  given  under 
the  auspices  of  that  department  in  the  Ibero  American  Library. 
Although  planned  chiefly  for  beginners  and  employees  whose  training 
is  incomplete,  it  has  been  made  obligatory  for  all  official  library 
employees.  The  subjects  taught  include  library  organization  and 
administration,  classification,  cataloguing,  and  library  information. 
Thus  the  new  plan  will  not  only  serve  to  prepare  an  adequate  person¬ 
nel  for  the  libraries  throughout  the  countiy^  but  by  bringing  about  a 
standardization  of  library  organization  will  greatly  increase  the  value 
of  such  institutions  to  the  student.  {El  Vnirersal,  Mexico  City, 
April  26,  1929.) 

NICARAGUA 

Educational  advancement. — A  night  school  was  opened  May  1 
at  Managua  for  the  benefit  of  the  working  class.  This  is  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Catholic  Association  of  the  Youth  of 
Nicaragua.  Classes  will  be  taught  two  nights  a  week  by  young  men, 
members  of  the  association.  {La  Tribuna,  Managua,  May  1,  1929.) 

PANAMA 

Intellectual  cooperation. — A  recent  arrival  in  Panama  is  Mr. 
Lawrence  Duggan,  representing  the  Institute  of  International 
Education  of  New  York.  This  institution  was  founded  in  the 
interests  of  a  better  understanding  between  nations  through  educa¬ 
tion,  and  Mr.  Duggan  comes  to  negotiate  with  the  Secretary  of  Public 
Education  for  an  exchange  of  teachers  and  students.  The  services  of 
Senor  don  Narciso  Garay,  former  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  have 
been  secured  to  lecture  in  the  United  States  during  1929-30  on  Latin 
America.  Mr.  Duggan  is  going  on  to  South  America,  where  he 
expects  to  visit  Peru,  Chile,  Bolivia,  Argentina,  and  Brazil. 

PAN  AMERICAN  REPUBLICS 

Latin  American  students  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. — 
In  consequence  of  many  recent  reijuests  concerning  the  relative 
number  of  Latin  Americans  who  are  studying  in  universities  and 
colleges  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  the  Division  of  Intellectual 
Cooperation  of  the  Pan  American  Union  has  been  collecting  pertinent 
data  from  various  sources.  Although  the  statistics  available  are  not 
complete,  they  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  situation. 
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United  Stales 

Argentina _  36 

Bolivia _ 20 

Brazil _ _ 54 

Central  America  (country  not  designated) _  12 

Chile _  46 

Colombia _  46 

Costa  Rica _ 26 

Ecuador _ 8 

Guatemala- - _ 15 

Honduras _ 18 

Mexico _ 269 

Nicaragua _  8 

Panama _ _ 64 

Paraguay. _ _  1 

Peru _ _ 44 

Salvador.  - _ 4 

South  America  (country  not  designated) _  55 

Uruguay _ _ 4 

V'enezuela _ _ 22 
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Italy 

Argentina.. _ 54 

Btdivia _ 6 

Brazil _ 68 

Chile _  19 

Colombia _ _ 8 

Costa  Rica . . 17 

Cuba _ 6 

Dominican  Republic _ _ 2 

Ecuador _ _ 2 

Mexico _ 10 

Nicaragua _ 3 

Panama _ _ 12 

Paraguay _ 8 

Peru _ 21 

Salvador _  55 

Uruguay _ _ 24 

V^enezuela _ _ 16 

Undesignated _ _ 30 

311 

France 

(In  University  of  Paris) 

South  America _  120 

Central  America _  165 


>  285 

Germany 

(Summer  schools) 

Latin  America _ >  101 

Great  Britain 

South  America _ _ _ _ _ _  89 

Mexico  and  Central  America _  8 
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Stcitzerland 

Latin  America _  32 

Austria 

Brazil _  1 

Chile... _ 1 

Mexico _  1 

Peru _  1 


4 

It  is  known  that  a  great  many  Latin  Americans  study  in  Spain, 
but  there  are  no  available  statistics. 

SALVADOR 

School  notes. — According  to  the  President’s  message  delivered 
in  February,  1929,  the  efforts  of  the  school  authorities  to  give  pri- 
mar\’  education  a  practical  trend  were  very  successful  during  the 
past  year.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  work  done  in  the  pro¬ 
gressive  schools,  the  school  groups  of  Soyapango  and  Quezaltepeque, 
and  the  boys’  school  of  Chalchuapa.  Carrying  out  a  decree  of 
March  13,  1928,  a  department  of  school  industrialization  was  added 
to  the  Council  of  Public  Primary  Education,  which  is  in  charge  of 
an  expert  in  small  industries,  who  will  give  special  required  courses 
for  the  teachers  of  the  nation  and  normal  school  students,  wuth  a 
view'  to  introducing  these  industries  into  the  primary  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Other  decrees  passed  during  the  year  provide 
for  the  gathering  of  statistics  by  a  special  division  of  the  council, 
and  for  celebrating  annually  a  teachers’  day.  There  w'ere  912 
public  primary  schools  (including  kindergartens  and  night  schools 
for  adults)  w'ith  an  enrollment  of  41,271  and  an  average  attendance 
of  29,260,  in  charge  of  1,636  teachers.  Special  vacation  courses  for 
teachers,  opened  on  December  25,  were  taught  by  distinguished 
native  educators  and  also  two  professors — Sr.  Miguel  Morazan,  of 
Honduras,  and  Dr.  Jos6  Crespo,  of  Panama.  The  tw'o  public  normal 
schools  had  an  enrollment  of  425,  the  girls’  normal  functioning  under 
a  decree  of  January  4,  1928,  which  provided  for  a  5-year  course. 
There  were  1,475  students  in  the  public  and  private  secondarj'  and 
business  and  commercial  schools,  the  latter  being  governed  by  a 
decree  of  September  14. 

UNITED  states 

Inter-American  Conference  on  education. — On  July  1-3  a 
conference  was  held  at  Atlanta,  Ga.,  in  connection  with  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Education  Association  of  the  United  States, 
w'hich  w'as  attended  by  delegates  from  Chile,  Cuba,  the  Dominican 
Republic,  Guatemala,  Porto  Rico,  and  Venezuela,  as  well  as  from 
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the  United  States.  The  purpose  was  to  consider  plans  for  organizing 
an  Inter-American  Federation  of  Education  Associations.  An  organ¬ 
izing  committee  was  appointed  to  continue  the  work  that  has  been 
done  by  Dr.  G.  L.  Swiggett  in  representation  of  the  National  Edu¬ 
cation  Association,  the  members  being  Doctor  Swiggett,  chairman; 
Lie.  Gustavo  Diaz,  of  the  Dominican  Republic;  Sehor  Mardoqueo 
Garcia,  of  Guatemala;  and  Senor  Luis  Churion,  of  Venezuela.  There 
will  also  be  an  advisory  committee  made  up  of  the  presidents  of  the 
cooperating  organizations  in  all  the  countries.  It  was  voted  to  accept 
the  offer  of  Cuba  to  hold  another  meeting  in  Habana  in  1930. 

URUGUAY 


Campaign  against  illiteracy. — The  commission  for  the  exter¬ 
mination  of  illiteracy  in  Uruguay  has  just  finished  its  first  year  of 
work.  One  conclusion  reached  is  that  the  most  difficult  thing  to 
overcome  in  this  undertaking  is  the  frequent  indifference  of  the 
illiterates  themselves  and  the  harmful  effect  w’hich  that  attitude  has 
on  their  children,  even  though  these  be  in  school.  The  appeal  for 
help  to  the  educated  classes  has  brought  out  even  more  workers 
than  can  be  used.  Public  and  private  organizations,  as  w^ell  as 
individuals,  have  responded  to  the  call  and  are  working  enthusiasti¬ 
cally  along  various  lines.  In  Lavalleja  a  volunteer  teacher  opened  a 
school  for  children  and  adults  in  her  home,  20  kilometers  from  the 
nearest  school.  A  bridge  contractor  near  by,  wishing  to  encourage 
his  laborers  to  take  advantage  of  this  free  instruction,  offered  to 
each  a  day’s  wage  of  1  peso  50  centimos  and  free  transportation  if  he 
would  attend  this  school  on  Sundays.  In  Minas,  tw'o  teachers,  with 
the  help  of  some  of  their  more  advanced  pupils,  keep  a  night  school 
w’here  they  have  an  attendance  of  as  many  as  50  women  at  a  time. 
In  Durazno  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  school  children  for  help 
in  this  movement  as  the  best  way  to  serve  the  country,  and  prizes 
have  been  offered  for  the  child  who  is  responsible  for  taking  the  great¬ 
est  number  of  adults  to  night  school  or  w’ho  teaches  them  himself. 
Here  also  itinerant  schools  are  being  started,  a  teacher  going  the  rounds 
of  the  rural  districts  and  making  a  stay  of  three  months  in  each  place. 
In  Montevideo  an  appeal  has  been  made  to  the  large  industries  to 
help  the  cause,  and  in  one  case  a  factory  has  established  a  school  for 
its  employees,  admitting  those  of  other  concerns  as  well.  Among  the 
bills  planned  to  help  this  situation  is  one  to  raise  necessary  funds  by 
taxing  the  public  lands  and  another  to  establish  sufficient  schools  to 
operate  for  a  period  of  five  years,  at  the  end  of  which  those  who  are 
still  illiterate  should  forfeit  their  civil  rights.  (La  Manana,  Monte¬ 
video,  April  20  and  May  3,  1929.) 
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VENEZl’ELA 

School  Notes. — According  to  the  report  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  for  the  civil  year  1928,  there  were  1,200  1-teacher  Federal 
schools  and  171  with  more  than  1  teacher,  while  there  were,  including 
also  State  and  municipal  schools,  1,860  public  schools  in  chaise  of 
2,369  teachers  with  an  enrollment  (on  December  31)  of  111,939. 
There  were  112  recognized  private  schools.  Good-will  gifts  from  the 
school  children  of  Venezuela  to  their  Chilian  comrades  were  sent  in 
the  form  of  Venezuelan  flags  from  the  Republic  of  Chile  School,  the 
primary  training  school  of  the  boys’  normal  of  Caracas,  to  the  fol¬ 
lowing  schools  in  Santiago;  Jos4  Abelardo  Nunez,  Republica  de 
Venezuela,  and  Simon  Bolfvar.  Two  institutions  of  higher  education 
opened  during  the  year  were  the  School  of  Philosophy  and  Letters 
of  the  Central  University  and  the  Miguel  Jos4  Sanz  School  of  Political 
Science  at  Valencia. 


SOCIAL  WELFARE  and 
:  PUBLIC  HEALTH  : 


Argentina 

Maternity  institute. — A  work  of  far-reaching  importance  was 
undertaken  by  the  Benevolent  Society  of  Buenos  Aires  about  the 
middle  of  1928  in  the  establishment  of  the  maternity  institute  in 
that  city.  The  principal  object  of  the  institute  is  to  give  medical 
care  and  assistance  to  mothers  during  the  prenatal  and  postnatal 
periods  and  to  children  until  they  reach  at  least  18  months  of  age, 
but  its  activities  also  include  those  of  a  practical  school  for  medical 
students  and  midwives,  a  school  of  specialized  nursing,  and  a  center 
for  general  instruction  in  elementaiy’  medicine  and  hygiene.  Sewing 
and  other  domestic  arts  are  taught  the  mothers  during  their  periods 
of  convalescence,  and  the  helping  hand  of  the  institute  is  stretched 
out  beyond  the  actual  walls  of  the  hospital  through  the  work  of  its 
physicians,  midwives,  and  social  workers  into  the  very  homes  them¬ 
selves,  where  instruction,  advice,  and  treatment  are  given  those  who 
may  not  be  actual  patients  at  the  hospital.  The  institute  occupies  a 
large  tract  of  land  about  51,000  square  feet  in  area  adjoining  the 
Rivadavia  Hospital,  the  building  itself  being  sufficiently  large  to 
accommodate  350  beds  for  adults  and  180  for  children,  with  space 
for  a  greater  number  if  necessary'.  {Boletin  del  Mutteo  Social  Argen¬ 
tina,  Buenos  Aires,  April  1929.) 
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BOLIVIA 

The  new  Board  of  Health. — A  decree  has  been  issued  enumerat¬ 
ing;  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  of  Health  recently  created. 
These  are,  in  general,  the  inspection  and  medical  supervision  of  the 
army  and  of  everything  pertaining  to  the  practice  of  medicine,  surgery, 
dentistry,  pharmacy,  and  nursing;  of  medicines,  chemical,  and  bacte¬ 
riological  products,  and  everything  used  in  the  art  of  healing;  and 
of  all  pharmacies,  drug  stores,  laboratories,  hospitals,  and  other  insti¬ 
tutions  connected  with  the  medical  profession.  The  board  shall  also 
oversee  the  health  of  the  employees  of  the  Government,  if  absent  on 
account  of  illness,  or  if,  when  incapacitated,  they  apply  for  pension. 

Practical  patriotism. — The  La  Paz  society  called  Friends  of  the 
City  has  instituted  a  number  of  prizes  to  be  awarded  to  the  children 
of  La  Paz,  encouraging  them  to  take  pride  in  the  beautifying  of  their 
city  by  interesting  themselves  in  the  preservation  of  trees,  in  neatness, 
and  in  the  improvement  of  the  public  parks.  In  cooperation  with  the 
Society  for  the  Protection  of  Infancy,  this  society  will  also  award 
jirizes  to  mothers  of  healthy,  well-fed  children,  the  purpose  of  such 
awards  being  to  combat  the  high  infant  mortality  from  digestive 
troubles.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz,  April  9,  1929.) 

CHILE 

Workers  Club. — The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  has  expropriated 
a  building  in  Santiago  in  which  to  establish  an  institution  to  be  known 
as  La  Cam  del  Pueblo  (the  home  of  the  people).  This  will  be  main¬ 
tained  under  the  direction  of  the  Workers’  Social  Congress  (a  federation 
of  labor  unions)  for  the  benefit  of  members.  The  new  institution 
will  contain  a  library’,  assembly  hall,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool, 
and  theater,  as  well  as  some  rooms  fitted  up  to  lodge  delegates  who 
may  he  called  to  the  city  on  business  or  study.  All  members  of  any 
labor  unions  or  associations  will  be  entitled  to  use  these  privileges. 
It  is  hoped  that  similar  institutions  will  later  be  opened  in  other  cities. 

Workers’  Housing. — The  Ministry  of  Social  Welfare  has  under 
consideration  plans  to  build  a  model  village  of  400  homes  for  workers 
at  Las  Monjas,  near  Valparaiso,  plans  which  would  take  advantage 
of  law  No.  308,  passed  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  working 
class  from  unwholesome  living  conditions.  This  proposed  village 
would  consist  of  two,  three,  and  four  room  houses,  the  entire  expendi¬ 
ture  being  estimated  at  5,100,000  pesos.  Similar  projects  are  under 
way  for  building  700  such  homes  at  Bellavista  and  Florida  (Valpa¬ 
raiso).  {El  Mercurio,  Santiago,  April  2  and  9,  1929.) 

Child  protection  in  Santiago. — In  accordance  with  measures 
authorized  by  law  No.  4447,  of  October  28,  1928,  which  places  the 
youth  of  the  land  under  the  protection  of  the  Government,  provides 
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for  institutions  to  educate  and  reform  them  into  desirable  citizens, 
establishes  juvenile  courts,  etc.,  two  such  institutions  are  already 
functioning  for  this  purpose,  and  seem  to  be  transforming  many 
waifs  into  healthy,  happy  children  who  will  soon  grow  into  usefulness. 
The  children’s  house  is  directed  by  a  physician  who,  in  cooperation 
with  a  specialist  in  psychology,  social  workers,  teachers  and  juvenile 
judges,  studies  each  case,  determining  what  is  best  for  the  child’s 
future.  Another  institution  which  occupies  a  rural  property  near 
San  Bernardo,  specializes  in  agricultural  and  industrial  education. 
Here  the  pupil  receives  primary  schooling,  in  connection  with  practical 
instruction  in  agriculture  and  in  a  trade  according  to  his  vocational 
inclination.  The  cottage  system  is  used,  each  group  in  its  own  home¬ 
like  surroundings,  with  its  own  separate  equipment.  The  boys 
are  kept  till  20  years  of  age. 

CUBA 

Junior  Red  Cross  Society. — The  Habana  Board  of  Education  at 
its  meeting  of  February  9,  1928,  voted  to  ask  the  Cuban  National 
Red  Cross  Society  to  organize  a  Junior  Red  Cross.  The  First  Na¬ 
tional  Child  Welfare  Congress,  as  likewise  other  societies,  heartily 
approved  this  organization,  considering  that  the  Junior  Red  Cross 
promotes  good  feeling  between  children  of  different  lands,  is  condu¬ 
cive  to  good  health,  and  beneficial  in  many  other  ways.  Conse¬ 
quently  the  President,  on  May  11,  1929,  authorized  the  Cuban 
National  Red  Cross  Society  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  establish 
a  Junior  Red  Cross  Society  in  the  schools,  responsible  to  the  Secretary 
of  Public  Education  and  Fine  Arts.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana, 
June  4,  1929.) 

The  National  Institute  for  Cancer. — The  inauguration  of  the 
building  for  the  National  Institute  for  Cancer,a  photograph  of  which 
was  published  in  our  last  issue,  took  place  on  May  19, 1929.  Although 
this  adjoins  the  Calixto  Garcia  National  Hospital,  it  is  a  separate 
organization,  completely  equipped  with  all  modem  appliances,  at  an 
appro.ximate  cost  of  360,000  pesos.  This  institute  will  not  only  care 
for  patients  but  prepare  and  send  to  other  towns  radium  for  treat¬ 
ment.  The  regulations  which  will  govern  the  institute  were  author¬ 
ized  by  presidential  decree  and  went  into  effect  on  May  25,  1929. 
{Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  May  20,  26,  1929.) 

Excursion  of  Cuban  physicians  to  the  United  States. — The 
Circulo  Medico  has  planned  an  e.xcursion  for  Cuban  physicians,  to 
leave  Habana  on  August  3,  1929.  The  object  of  the  trip  is  both 
pleasure  and  study.  The  party  will  visit  Washington,  New  York, 
Niagara  Falls,  and  some  other  cities  of  the  United  States,  inspecting 
some  of  the  best-known  hospitals  and  clinics  during  their  stay  of  17 
days.  {Diario  de  la  Marina,  Habana,  May  16  and  22,  1929.) 
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DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

Free  inoculation. — The  Secretary  of  Health  and  Charities  has 
begun  an  active  campaign  against  smallpox  and  tuberculosis,  by  pro¬ 
viding  facilities  for  free  vaccination  and  inoculation  at  stated  hours 
at  various  hospitals. 

MEXICO 

Organization  of  campaign  against  alcoholism. — Definite  meas¬ 
ures  for  the  organization  of  the  campaign  against  alcoholism  recently 
launched  in  Mexico  were  formally  set  forth  by  President  Portes  Gil 
in  an  executiv’e  order  of  May  14,  1929,  the  most  important  being  as 
follows : 

The  creation  of  a  national  committee  to  take  charge  of  the  organization  of  the 
campaign,  this  to  be  composed  of  three  specialists  from  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Health,  the  chief  of  which  bureau  shall  act  as  president  ex  officio,  1  from  each 
of  the  government  departments  and  10  other  members  representing  various 
labor,  industrial,  agricultural,  journalistic,  commercial,  and  social- welfare  groups, 
as  also  committees  and  subcommittees  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
and  Territorial  governments  by  representatives  of  groups  similar  to  those  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

The  carrying  out  of  the  program,  as  regards  children  of  school  age,  by  instruction 
against  alcoholism  in  all  public  and  private  schools;  formation  of  leagues  against 
alcoholism,  the  members  of  which  pledge  themselves  with  the  approval  of  their 
parents  not  to  drink  alcoholic  beverages;  award  of  prizes  or  recognition  of  those 
who  are  faithful  to  their  pledge;  arrangement  of  exhibits  showing  harmfulness 
of  alcoholism;  holding  of  annual  expositions  on  same  subject;  insertion  in  all 
textbooks  of  decalogue  against  alcoholism;  formation  of  antialcoholic  leagues 
among  teachers  and  mothers  to  aid  and  encourage  the  children’s  organizations; 
and  promotion  of  physical  education  in  order  to  develop  a  love  of  sports  among 
the  children. 

As  regards  children  not  in  attendance  at  school,  by  efforts  to  have  them  attend; 
the  giving  of  lectures  on  alcoholism  with  the  cooperation  of  laboring  groups; 
presentation  of  appropriate  films  and  talks  on  alcoholism  at  matinees  and  the¬ 
atrical  performances;  formation  of  antialcoholic  leagues  and  creation  of  play¬ 
grounds. 

And  as  regards  adults,  by  the  giving  of  talks  or  lectures  in  meetings  of  labor 
organizations,  and  in  factories,  and  places  of  public  gathering;  the  posting  and 
distribution  of  antialcoholic  information;  formation  of  leagues  against  alcoholism; 
the  promotion  of  sports  and  other  wholesome  recreation,  and  the  launching  of  an 
educational  campaign  among  the  soldiers. 

An  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  national  committee  to  have  regulations  issued 
by  the  National  and  State  Governments  covering  the  regulation  and  sale  of 
alcoholic  drinks  by  means  of  prohibition  of  sale  and  distribution  of  such  beverages 
outside  places  authorized;  limitation  of  number  of  places  of  distribution  in  con¬ 
formity  to  needs  of  the  community  and  under  conditions  fixed  by  the  committee; 
situation  of  places  of  distribution  in  accordance  with  sanitary  regulations  which 
prohibit  their  proximity  to  schools,  factories  etc.;  prohibition  of  sale  and  dis¬ 
tribution  of  such  beverages  by  persons  of  alcoholic  habits  or  bad  police  records; 
prohibition  of  sale,  distribution,  or  consumption  in  the  place  of  sale  of  beverages 
of  high  alcoholic  content  except  when  bottled;  prohibition  of  sale  of  beverages 
of  low  alcoholic  content  to  women  or  minors;  prohibition  of  sale  or  distribution 
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of  food  of  any  kind  in  cantinas  and  pulquer'ias;  regulation  of  cabarets,  dance  halls, 
and  centers  of  vice,  prohibiting  oiK'iiing  of  new  ones  and  refusal  to  revalidate 
licenses  of  those  which  may  have  l)een  closed  for  any  reason;  the  prohibition  of 
manufacture,  sale,  and  consumption  of  distilled  lieverages  of  high  alcoholic 
content;  the  conceding  of  tariff  |)rotcction  and  other  lienefits  to  industries  pre¬ 
viously  engaged  in  manufacture  of  alcoholic  lx?verages  but  now  converted  into 
industries  of  different  nature;  promotion  of  all  scientific  research  intended  to 
combat  alcoholism;  adoption  of  restrictive  tariff  i)olicy  on  im|)ortation  of  intoxi¬ 
cating  liquors;  the  improvement  of  living  conditions  among  the  poor  by  forma¬ 
tion  and  promotion  of  associations  for  this  pur|K)se;  granting  of  Government 
assistance  to  associations  constructing  cheap  hygienic  living  quarters  or  facili¬ 
tating  the  construction  of  this  ty|>e  of  house;  adoption  of  a  government  system  to 
influence  reform  and  improvement  in  hygienic  conditions  of  rented  dwellings  and 
construction  of  s|>ccial  developments  for  workers  where  sufficient  area  is  devoted 
to  parks  and  other  open  space;  the  promotion  of  saving  by  creation  of  savings 
accounts,  mutual  lx?nefit  societies,  and  health  and  social  insurance;  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  places  of  treatment  for  those  suffering  from  alcoholism  and  si)eeial 
homes  for  drunkards,  and  the  gathering  of  statistics  on  numl)er  of  drunkards  for 
purpose  of  intensifying  the  campaign  where  needed. 

All  thest!  complementary  measures  and  others  of  similar  character  which  may 
l)e  dictated  by  the  national  committee  shall  Ik?  applied  gradually  and  as  dcH?med 
prudent  in  view  of  studies  made  in  this  res|)ect,  the  national  committee  proposing 
to  the  Federal  and  State  executives  meastires  to  lie  taken.  The  function  of  the 
local  committees  and  subcommittees  shall  Ik?  to  put  into  practice  withiir  their 
rcsi)ective  territories  measures  approved  by  the  national  committee  and  submit 
suggestions  to  the  national  committee  for  its  action.  Regulations  fur  the  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  national  committee,  which  iK'gan  its  labors  on  May  20,  were  to 
Ik?  issued  bj’  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health.  (El  Universal,  Mexico,  D.  F.,  May  15, 
1929.) 

Expansion  of  health  bureau. — Three  important  decrees  which 
greatly  extend  the  present  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health 
were  recently  issued  by  Mexico’s  provisional  President,  Emilio 
Portes  Gil.  The  first,  dated  April  26,  1929,  created  the  Child  Hy¬ 
giene  Service,  which  is  to  take  chaise  of  the  child-welfare  program 
adopted  by  the  Government  in  its  effort  to  reduce  the  present  infant 
mortality  rate  of  the  country,  and  the  second,  issued  May  3,  1929, 
established  the  Sanitary  E.xchange  Office.  A  few  of  the  duties  of  the 
latter,  as  set  forth  in  the  decree,  will  be  to  act  as  a  clearing  house  for 
the  collection,  classification,  and  distribution  among  the  various  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  bureau  of  scientific  data  received  from  other  countries; 
to  supply  information  on  the  public  health  work  of  Mexico  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  international  reviews;  to  supervise  the  strict  enforcement  of 
obligations  contracted  by  the  State  in  international  treaties  and 
agreements  on  public  health  matters,  and  prepare  and  supply  reports 
to  be  submitted  by  Mexican  delegates  to  international  congresses. 
The  third  decree,  also  of  April  26,  provides  for  the  creation  of  the 
Industrial  Hygiene  and  Social  Welfare  Service  and  was  established 
for  the  investigation  of  hygienic  conditions  in  industries  and  the 
homes  of  workers  with  the  ultimate  purpose  of  enforcing  sanitary 
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laws  and  bringing  about  an  improvement  in  the  worker’s  home  sur¬ 
roundings.  {Diario  Oficial,  Mexico  City,  May  16  and  17,  1929.) 

Sanitary  inspection. — A  complete  sanitary  inspection  of  the 
Federal  District  has  been  ordered  and  seven  engineers  named  to 
prepare  a  sanitary  register  of  property  within  the  limits  of  the  same. 
This  will  require  the  examination  of  every  building  within  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  the  presentation  of  a  report  on  its  sanitary  condition.  The 
reports  will  then  be  examined  and  the  owners  of  buildings  notified 
of  any  necessary  alterations.  Later,  similar  inspection  will  be  car¬ 
ried  out  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  {Weekly  News  Bulletin, 
Mexico  City,  May  9,  1929.) 


PARAGUAY 

Activities  of  National  Hospital  during  year. — The  following 
brief  outline  of  the  activities  of  the  National  Hospital  in  Asuncion 
was  given  by  President  Guggiari  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress 
on  April  1,  1929: 

During  the  year  1928,  3,361  ijersons  were  admitted  to  the  hospital;  705  oper¬ 
ations  were  made,  361  childbirths  attended,  43,651  prescriptions  given,  and  3,374 
laboratory  analyses  made.  In  the  external  clinic  18,543  ixjrsons  were  given 
treatment,  while  9,906,  of  whom  2,560  were  new  patients,  received  care  by  the 
Institute  for  the  Prophylaxis  of  Venereal  Disease  which  gave  7,673  prescriptions 
and  21,519  injections. 

The  work  of  this  hospital  was  greatly  facilitated  during  the  year  by 
the  acquisition  of  an  ambulance  and  an  automobile,  the  latter  for 
the  use  of  the  physicians  in  cases  of  emergency,  as  well  as  by  improve¬ 
ments  in  its  operating  room,  repair  of  the  children’s  ward,  and  addition 
of  new  equipment.  {Mensaje  del  Presidente  de  la  Republica  del 
Paraguay  al  Honorable  Congreso  Nacional,  Asuncion,  April,  1929.) 

URUGUAY 

Public  health  movement. — The  Institute  of  Radiology  in  Monte¬ 
video,  under  the  leadership  of  Doctor  Butler,  is  the  center  of  a  deter¬ 
mined  movement  to  check  the  alarming  spread  of  cancer.  A  com¬ 
mission  of  women  has  been  organized  to  work  toward  raising  funds  to 
cooperate  with  the  charitable  institutions,  to  visit  the  sick,  and  above 
all  to  impress  the  people  as  to  the  curability  of  this  disease  in  its  early 
stage,  and  teach  them  that  it  is  not  communicable.  Doctor  Butler 
believes  that  the  most  important  accomplishment  of  the  Institute  of 
Radiology  should  not  he  in  the  study  of  cancer,  hut  in  recognizing 
and  trying  to  cure  incipient  cases. 

The  National  Health  Board  has  issued  information  on  the  advisa¬ 
bility  of  inoculation  against  diphtheria,  which  has  recently  made  its 
ap|)earance  in  a  malignant  form.  The  doctors  are  urged  to  make  use 
of  this  preventive  measure,  and  may  obtain  the  serum  free  of  chaise 
from  the  Government. 
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VENEZUELA 

Social  welfare  association. — The  National  Association  of 
Catholic  Women  of  Venezuela  is  experiencing  a  steady  growth  and 
now  has  affiliated  associations  in  Coro,  Maracaibo,  Cuinana.Carupano, 
Valencia,  Ciudad  Bolivar,  Barcelona,  Valle  de  la  Pascua,  La  Victoria, 
Villa  de  Cura,  and  El  Valle,  while  others  are  being  organized  from 
time  to  time.  These  associations  are  in  close  communication  withthe 
Caracas  organization  and  are  all  animated  by  the  firm  purpose  of 
carrying  out  a  comprehensive  program  of  social  betterment  from 
which  very  beneficial  results  are  expected. 

The  association  is  affiliated  with  the  International  Union  of  Catholic 
Women’s  Leagues  of  The  Hague,  and  at  the  union’s  invitation  was 
represented  at  the  Catholic  Women’s  Congress  held  at  Seville  in 
connection  with  the  Ibero-American  Exposition,  by  Miss  Carmelita 
Lopez  de  Ceballos. 


BOLIVIA 


Wo.men’s  convention. — The  first  national  gathering  of  the  women 
of  Bolivia,  called  together  by  the  Ateneo  Femenino,  as  announced  in 
a  previous  number  of  the  Bulletin,  closed  its  convention  after  four 
important  sessions,  where  topics  concerning  the  education,  welfare, 
work,  and  organization  of  women  were  discussed.  Among  the  actual 
accomplishments  of  this  body  were  the  appointment  of  various  com¬ 
mittees  to  organize  different  phases  of  women’s  work,  a  commission 
to  study  the  reform  in  women’s  civil  rights,  and  the  determination  to 
publish  a  daily  paper  devoted  to  the  promotion  of  woman’s  cause. 
The  next  convention  will  be  held  in  1931.  {El  Diario,  La  Paz, 
May  7,  1929.) 

CUBA 

Anniversary  of  the  Cuban  Women’s  Club. — The  Cuban 
Women’s  Club,  whose  president  is  Dona  Emma  Lopez  de  Sena, 
observed  its  eleventh  anniversary  at  Habana  on  May  4, 1929.  Among 
those  present  were  many  officers  of  other  associations  such  as  the 
National  Suffrage  Party,  the  National  Teachers  Association,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Nurses.  The  work  of  the  women’s  club  in 
connection  with  the  women’s  prison  was  described,  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  its  educational,  hygienic,  and  ethical  aspects,  as  well  as 
the  work  which  the  club  hopes  to  accomplish  in  the  future.  {Diario 
de  la  Marina,  Habana,  May  5,  1929.) 


REPORTS  RECEIVED  TO  JUNE  15,  1929 


Projected  est<thlishmetit  of  a  textile  plant  in  La  Plata, 
Province  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Argentine  market  for  fresh  apples . 


Review  of  the  Bahia  consular  district,  quarter  ended 
Mar.  31,  1929. 

.\nnual  message  of  the  Oovernor  of  Bahia  fo’  192S . 

Parana  legislation  affecting  pine  lum.oer  production... 
Development  of  grain  production  in  State  cf  Espirito 
Santo. 

New  20,000-horsepower  hydroelectric  plant  in  Parana . 
The  financial  situation  of  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul. 

Annual  reimrt  of  the  livestock  industry  in  State  of  Rio 
Grande  do  Sul. 

.Annual  report  on  the  coal  industry  of  State . 

Propaganda  for  improvement  of  coffee  in  State  of 
Es|>irito  Santo. 

Operations  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  in  1928 . 


Third  National  Education  Conference  of  Brazil . 

The  fertilizer  market  in  Sao  Paulo . 

Railroad  development  in  Victoria,  State  of  Espirito 
Santo. 

Production  of  cotton  and  jute  textiles  in  Bahia  con¬ 
sular  district  for  1928. 


Proimsed  railway  and  dredging  construction  in  Panama 
The  credit  situation  in  Brazil . . 


j  Date, 

!  1929 

.Author 

Apr.  2fi 

.  May  13 

S.  Walter  Washington,  vice  consul  at 
Buenos  .Aires. 

George  S.  Messersmith,  consul  general 
at  Buenos  Aires. 

.Apr.  16 

Howard  Donovan,  consul  at  Bahia. 

.  Apr.  20 
.1  .Apr.  26 
:  Apr.  27  j 

Do. 

C.  R.  Cameron,  consul  at  Sao  Paulo. 

R.  J.  Clarke,  vice  consul  at  Victoria. 

.Apr.  30  1 
.Alay  2 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

C.  R.  Nasmith,  consul  at  Porto  .Alegre. 

-May  7 

Do. 

i-..do . 

May  11 

Do. 

R.  J.  Clarke. 

.|...do . 

.  May  15 
.1 .  ._(1o . 

Claude  I.  Dawson,  consul  general  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 

C.  R.  Cameron. 

Do. 

May  If) 

R.  J.  Clarke. 

. 

Howard  Donovan. 

. 

H.  Livingston  Hartley,  vice  consul  at 
Pernambuco. 

R.  C.  Cameron. 
Claude  I.  Dawson. 


.Annual  report  on  commerce  and  industries  of  .Arica 
for  the  year  1928 

.Annual  report  of  Magallanes,  year  ende<l  Deo.  31, 1928, 
compareil  with  192T. 

Declared  exiwrts  to  the  United  States  from  Valpa¬ 
raiso  and  San  .Antonio,  quarter  ende<t  Mar.  31, 1929. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries,  quarter  ended 
.Mar.  31,  1929. 

Review  of  the  .Antofagasta  consular  district,  quarter 
endeil  Mar.  31, 1929 

Review  of  l(|uii|ue  consular  district,  quarter  ende<i 
Mar.  .31, 1929. 

New  railway  terminal  construction  in  Valparaiso . 


R(sum^  of  construction  activities  in  Valparaiso. 
COLOMBIA 


Review  of  consular  district  of  Cali,  quarter  ended  Mar. 
31,  1929. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  of  the  Medellin 

consular  district  for  year  ended  Dec.  31,  1928 . 

Review  for  ('artagena  consular  district,  quarter  endeil 
•Mar.  31,  1929. 

COSTA  RICA 

Review  of  the  Port  Limon  district,  first  quarter  of  1929. 

Commerce  ami  industries  for  quarter  endeil  Mar.  31, 
1929,  of  San  Jose  district. 


Edwin  Schoenrich,  vice  consul  at 
.Arica. 

A.  AVhidden  Magnitzky,  vice  consul  at 
Magallanes. 

Carl  F.  Deichman,  consul  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso. 

Do. 

Sidney  If.  Brown,  jr.,  vice  consul  at 
Antofagasta. 

Stephen  C.  AVorster,  vice  consul  at 
Iquique. 

Carl  F.  IVichman,  consul  general  at 
Valparaiso. 

Do. 


AVilliam  E.  Chapman,  consul  at  Cali. 
Carlos  C.  Hall,  vice  consul  at  Medellin. 


William  P.  Robertson,  vice  consul  at 
Cartagena. 


Thomas  J.  Maleady,  vice  consul  at 
Port  Limon. 

Edward  Cafferty,  consul  at  San  Jose. 
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Reports  receieed  to  June  to,  1929 — Coiitimied 


Subject 

Date, 

1929 

Author 

CUBA 

The  ('uban  market  for  dental  and  surgical  instruments 

•May  H 

L.  J.  Keena,  consul  general  at  llabana. 

The  telephone  development  in  Cuba . 

DOMINICAN  REPI'BLIC 

May  27 

Do. 

Receipts  of  Oovernment  from  customs  and  internal 
revenue  for  the  month  of  April,  1929. 

-May  17 

l.«gation. 

Production  of  sugar  in  the  Republic  to  May  1, 

ECl'ADOR 

.  .do..... 

Reed  Paige  Clark,  consul  at  Panto 
Domingo. 

Review  of  commerce  and  industries  for  quarter  ending 
Mar.  31,  1929. 

Apr.  12 

Harold  1).  Clum,  consul  at  Guayaquil. 

()r<lers  instructing  Ecuadorian  consuls  to  imimse  fines 
on  exjiorters  for  delay  in  presenting  consular  invoices 
for  certification. 

GIWTEM.MA 

.Mar.  1.1 

Do. 

Commerce  and  industries  of  Guatemala  for  quarter 
ended  Mar.  31,  1929. 

HOSDl'R.VS 

Apr.  30 

G.  K.  Donald,  con.sul  general  at 
Guatemala  City. 

Review  of  the  Puerto  Castilla  district,  quarter  ende<l 
Mar.  31,  1929. 

Apr.  ;«) 

Lawrenre  F.  Cotie,  vice  consul  at 
Puerto  Castilla. 

Review  for  quarter  ending  Mar.  31,  1929,  of  Puerto 
Co.'te.s. 

MEXICO 

.May  4 

.\rcher  Woorlford,  vite  consul  at 
Puertos  Cortes. 

The  ixtle  and  henequen  fiber  production  in  the  Tam- 
i)ico  district,  and  the  exports  during  I92S. 

The  .\merican  school  at  Monterrey . 

PANAMA 

•May  21 

Hof)ert  Ilernden.  consul  at  Tampico. 

June  6 

Henry  H.  Raich,  consul  at  Monterrey. 

Imports  into  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  .\pril,  1929.. 

May  9 

Herbert  O.  Williams,  consul  in  charge, 
Panama. 

Coffee  prorluction  in  Panama . 

VRVUrAY 

.May  19 

Do. 

Review  for  quarter  ende<l  Mar.  31,  1929 . . 

VENEZIELA 

•May  2 

C.  Carrigan,  consul  general  at  Monte¬ 
video. 

Review  of  the  La  Ouaira  district  first  quarter  of  1929  . 

■May  3 

Henry  T.  Dwyer,  vice  consul  at  La 
Guaira. 

